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Death Knell for Mexico 


IRST Cardenas, then Roosevelt. On November 5, 
1935, to the petitions of Mexican Bishops and citizens 
for alleviation of their grievances, President Cardenas 
contemptuously replied through a subordinate with a flood 
of vituperation and mendacities, refusing all liberty to the 
Catholics in Mexico. On November 14, 1935, President 
Roosevelt, replying to a letter of October 25 from the 
Supreme Board of the Knights of Columbus, chose to re- 
gard that letter as a plea for intervention in Mexico and 
refused them something that they did not ask. 

The coincidence is alarming. It simply means that the 
barbarous gang ruling Mexico will conclude that they have 
received full permission to go ahead and crush the Cath- 
olics thoroughly and absolutely. This may not be what 
our President had in mind; in fact, it would be hideous to 
imagine that he had. But to anyone who knows the least 
bit about Mexico, the conclusion that will be drawn there 
is inevitable. The death knell for the Mexican Catholics 
has been sounded. There is now no obstacle to the aim 
Cardenas has set himself, and that is the final abolition of 
religion in Mexico, in order to be free to establish a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, the declared object of himself 
and his manager, Portes Gil. 

Why is it that to every request for sympathy for 
Mexico, we are met with an accusation that we are asking 
for intervention? The unanimity is too suspicious. The 
New York Times asks the editor of this Review for a 
statement, suppresses a passage repudiating intervention, 
and adds a headline: “ Catholic Editor Insists There Is 
Reason for Intervention”! The Herald Tribune chimes in 
with an editorial along the same line. There is obviously 
an agreement—or worse—that we shall be killed off with 
the word intervention. So frantic is the desire to do this 
that our own President suffered the ignominy of having 


his secretariate supply him with part of a quotation from 
Theodore Roosevelt, the rest of which, not given by the 
President, was a triumphant vindication of the Knights 01 
Columbus ! 

The irrefutable fact is that our Government has a re- 
sponsibility for what goes on in Mexico that it has for no 
other country in the world. Intervention? We are con- 
stantly intervening there. Just ponder the implications ot 
that word, recognition. We do not “ recognize” a new 
government in France, or Germany, or Great Britain. Re 
fusal to “ recognize ” Soviet Russia did not cause its Gov 
ernment to break down and fall. It would in Mexico and 
it always has. To quote a letter from a newspaper man 
who has been in Mexico for twenty-five years: ‘‘ No Gov- 
ernment in Mexico ever has or ever will subsist without 
the recognition or approbation of the United States. So 
well is that recognized by Mexican politicians themselves 
that the first thing they do, when a rebellion starts or a 
new government is set up, is to besiege Washington fo 
assistance or recognition ; or in case of a Government with 
a rebellion on its hands, for assistance to help it maintain 
itself against the revolt.” We actually helped Obregon in 
a case like this with $10,000,000 worth of arms, and, t 
bring the matter right home, during a more recent re- 
bellion, our Government had two _ secret-service men 
camped for six months in a boarding house across the 
street from this office, to see if we were giving the rebels 
any assistance. Intervention in Mexico? Don’t make us 
laugh. 

There is nothing startling in all this. Anybody who has 
come even near the Mexican question knows that our 
Governments have always stopped at nothing to prevent 
anything being done to overturn the Mexican revolution- 
ary regime. Dwight Morrow himself once began a con- 
versation with these words: “ Before you begin, Father 
Parsons, I want you to understand that we will not even 
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consider a solution of the Mexican question that involves a 
change of regime in Mexico.” Obregon knew that; so did 
Calles; so does Cardenas. So why worry about what a 
few Catholics say or do in the United States? They do 
not even vote together anyhow. A Washington syndicated 
column was emboldened to say the other day: “ I’. D.‘R.’s 
appearance on the campus at Notre Dame [on December 
9] is in one sense an answer to the religious issue raised 
by Carmody.” That “issue” was raised, of course, six 
months ago. 

Is it possible to say it clearly enough? What we want 
is not intervention in Mexico, but the release of our Gov- 
ernment from a foreign entanglement that is as certain as 
it is disastrous to religion. 


Prohibition and After 


NLY our older citizens remember the Jones * five- 

aud-ten"’ amendment to the old Prohibition code. 
Its name was taken from its provision of five years in 
the penitentiary and a fine of $10,000 for certain rather 
mild offenses against the religion prevailing in some sec- 
tions at that time. In the hands of certain Federal judges 
enforcement became either tyrannical or ridiculous. Judge 
Louis Fitzhenry, who died in Chicago on November 10, 
unwittingly but none the less surely helped to repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment by some of his rulings. Prob- 
ably the most famous was his decision that the guest in 
the home was equally guilty with the bootlegger from 
whom the liquor had been purchased, and could be sent 
to the penitentiary unless he at once reported his host 
to the Federal authorities. 

These absurdities make us smile, and breathe a prayer 
of thankfulness. But we might reap more profit from 
the review, if they prompted us to ask how well the 
manufacture and sale of liquor are now controlled in this 
country. There is not much doubt that conditions are 
better than under Prohibition, but that is small praise. 
Unless certain evils which have attached themselves to 
the traffic are at once removed, conditions may soon be 
as deplorable as they were during the period of Prohibi- 
tion. 

It seems to us that responsible State officials are aware 
of these evils. It is clear, however, that not all are work- 
ing to extirpate them. Too many tolerate disorders that 
could be ended at once, but which, if continued, will make 
the enforcement of decent standards exceedingly difficult. 
At a meeting in New York on November 15 of a con- 
ference formed by a number of State liquor administra- 
tors, the worst of these disorders were attributed to manu- 
facturers and dealers who do not seem to realize that the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment was not a mandate 
from the people to ally themselves with the criminal 
element in every community. “I cannot help but fear 
that there are certain unscrupulous elements in the liquor 
trade,” said Mark Graves, State Tax Commissioner, “ and 
they overplay their hand.” 

Repeal means nothing good unless with it we can have 
an adequate program for the control of the liquor traffic. 
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Fairly good programs have been adopted in perhaps a 
dozen States. They must be adopted in all, if Prohibi- 
tion is not to return. 


Progress in Neutrality 


ITH the approval of President Roosevelt, Secre- 

tary of State Cordell Hull issued a little more than 
two weeks ago a clear warning to American exporters 
against dealing in war supplies. Three days later, on 
November 18, the “ sanctions” decreed by the League 
of Nations were put in effect. Between these two public 
acts there is undoubtedly a close connection, although 
this Government, since it is not a member of the League, 
can take no part in enforcing any decree issued by the 
League. 

The statement of Secretary Hull recalls the several 
steps taken by the Government—apart from the legisla- 
tion adopted in the last Congress—to insure American 
neutrality, and it is well that they be recorded. On Octo- 
ber 5 the President desired it to be understood that Ameri- 
cans who engage in transactions with either of the bel- 
ligerents, Italy and Ethiopia, “do so at their own risk.” 
On October 10, the Secretary of State explained, ap- 
parently in answer to certain commercial firms, that the 
President’s statement was not intended “to encourage 
transactions with the belligerents,’’ but was based on the 
policy of keeping this country out of war. Then on Octo 
ber 30, the President repeated his warning issued earlier 
in the month, and returned to this subject in his address 
on Armistice Day. 

The paper issued on November 15 by Secretary Hull 
goes into some detail in listing the articles which the Gov- 
ernment holds to be forbidden. Oil, copper, trucks, 
tractors, scrap iron, and scrap steel “are not actually 
arms, ammunitions, or implements of war,” yet they are 
certainly “‘ essential war materials,” and, in the Secre- 
tary’s view, it is unpleasantly significant that, according 
to recent Government reports, “a considerably increased 
amount of these is being exported for war purposes.” This 
trade, the Secretary points out, is directly contrary to the 
policy of the Government and to the spirit of the Neu- 
trality Act. 

The Secretary’s statement exposes the shortcomings of 
the Neutrality Act. As we pointed out at the time, the 
provisions of the measure, while they seem to invest the 
President with wide authority, are in reality exceedingly 
limited. The President can prohibit the exportation of 
field guns and ammunition, but as to the exportation of 
raw materials intended for nothing but war purposes, he 
can only advise and exhort. It is true that the names of 
all exporters are on file, and the list will be useful, even 
if the hostilities now in progress are terminated by the 
end of February when the Neutrality Act expires. In 
case the war is not ended, it will be necessary for the 
President to ask from Congress a grant of new and larger 
powers. 

Of particular importance in the Secretary’s latest an- 
nouncement was the restriction placed upon the exporta- 
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tion of oil. At the presert time, Italy purchases oil from 
Russia, which is pledged to cooperate with the League’s 
sanctions, and from the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., in which 
the British Government owns a large block of stock. 
Were the United States to ban the exportation of oil, 
Italy would soon face a shortage of this war material. 
It becomes more and more obvious every day that of equal 
importance with a Neutrality Act is the power to include 
under “ munitions ” any article that can be used in making 
war, 


Attacks on the Supreme Court 


AST week the American Bar Association decided that 

certain attorneys connected with the American Lib- 
erty League had not offended the ethics of the profes- 
sion by announcing publicly that they would appear with- 
out fee for indigent citizens who believed that their con- 
stitutional rights had been violated. In the course of this 
ruling, the Association stated a principle which, it is to 
be hoped, will not be forgotten in the heat of the next 
Presidential campaign. No opinion on the soundness of 
the conclusions reached by the League which, as is well 
known, is vigorously anti-Administration, was given by 
the Association; but, the Association added, “ it is whole- 
some and beneficial that there should be free interchange 
of views and public expression of opinion’”’ on the grave 
political issues now before the country. 

Under the American system, the humblest citizen is 
free to express his mind not only on the laws enacted by 
Congress, or by a State legislature, but also on the con- 
duct of all officials charged with the duty of executing 
these laws. We do not live under a reign of edicts, regis- 
tered in star-chamber sessions, but under a government 
of laws made by representatives whom the people choose 
and, when necessary, withdraw. The same power is held 
by the people over executive officials. 

It would be a dark day were this freedom to be cur- 
tailed or destroyed. If government is to operate for the 
good of all in the community, the community must retain 
a ready means of checking undue assumption of power 
by its servants. Hence, no official, however exalted, is 
above the law, or immune from criticism; and no branch 
of government, even though created by the Constitution 
itself, is so firmly established that it cannot be modified, 
or completely withdrawn, by the people. For the Con- 
stitution itself, the fundamental law of the land, can be 
changed by amendment, or can, should the people so de- 
cide, even be set aside in favor of another form of gov- 
ernment. As amendment and repudiation are within the 
power of the people, so it lies within the right of any 
citizen to urge upon his fellows the propriety or the 
need of amendment or of repudiation. 

In expressing his opinions, however, the citizen is 
bound by two chief restrictions. First, he may not urge 
the use of violence against the legitimate authority, and 
next, he may not infringe upon any right enjoyed by 
other citizens. If he exceeds in either respect, he lays 
himself open to retribution by the law, and he has no 
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just cause for complaint. It should be added, however, 
that among civilized people at least, he should consider 
himself bound by the laws of justice and of truth; nor 
will he weaken his argument if he is careful of those 
smaller niceties which may be grouped under the title 
of courtesy to those who differ from him. Argument 
begun and conducted under these laws is assuredly, as 
the Bar Association observes, “ wholesome and beneficial.” 

It now seems probable that one object of attack in 
the next campaign will be the authority exercised by the 
Supreme Court since 1789. If the leaders of this cam- 
paign can provide the country with a beneficial substitute 
for this venerable institution, they will take rank with 
Washington, Franklin, Wilson, Madison, and the other 
Fathers of the Constitutional Convention, and we shall 
be among the first, we hope, to wreathe their brows with 
bay. In the meantime, we would ask them to be careful 
of historical truth in marshaling their arguments. 

In an address before a group of “radicals” in New 
York on November 15, Governor Olson, of Minnesota, 
repeated the venerable fable that in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, “ three attempts were made to insert 
a clause giving the Supreme Court the power to nullify 
an Act of Congress, and each attempt received only three 
votes.” If the Governor will take the time to consult 
his ‘‘ Madison’s ‘ Debates’” he will find that not even 
one such attempt was made. What was debated and 
rejected was a Council of Revision, making the judiciary 
part of the legislative branch of the Government, which 
is quite a different proposition. (America, October 26, 
1935.) Meanwhile, we trust that the Governor will not 
revive the statement that the Puritans burned witches, 
or the late Will Rogers’ bizarre notion that the Supreme 
Court consists of “ten old men.” 


Catholic University Day 


HE number of Catholic colleges which have been 

obliged by the economic depression to close their 
doors is very small. The same report can be made for 
our primary and secondary schools, although in some 
localities groups of two or more elementary schools have 
been merged into one institution. The state of Catholic 
education, as we go into the seventh year of the depression, 
is a remarkable tribute to the loyalty of Catholics in this 
country to the law of the Church. 

It is with confidence, then, that we present the appeal 
of the Catholic University for a liberal collection on De- 
cember 1, a day which will be celebrated in eighty-two 
dioceses as Catholic University Day. The Catholic Uni- 
versity, owned and directed by the Bishops of the United 
States, is a Pontifical Institution under the immediate pat- 
ronage of the Holy Father. Following the example of 
his predecessors since the days of Leo XIII, our present 
Pontiff, Pius XI, has frequently and in unmistakable 
terms, expressed his wish that the Catholic University be 
liberally supported by all Catholics. He has asked them 
to pray that the works of the University be crowned with 
success, and he calls upon us to give in generous measure 
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to this annual collection which, at present but only, we 
hope, for the present, is its chief source of income. 
Only those who have actually taken part in the mainte- 
nance of a great university can know at first hand its 
pressing financial needs. Our larger non-Catholic uni- 
versities have endowments ranging from ten to one hun- 
dred millions of dollars, while Catholic institutions are 
obliged, for the most part, to rely upon casual and uncer- 
tain sources of income. It is true that most of these in- 
stitutions have an equivalent endowment in priests and 
Religious who give their services in return for a meager 
support. Without these devoted teachers, our institutions 
of higher learning could not long subsist, but in the univer- 
sity, with its necessarily large expenditures for its graduate 
school research, this equivalent endowment is not enough. 
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In Favor of 
A Black List 


OR the record: “ As the Catholic campaign against 

indecent motion pictures gets under way, this Review 
is impelled to offer what it considers an important sugges- 
tion. A nationally united strategy is essential to success, 
and that we have, but a nationally united strategy plainly 
calls for the immediate appointment of a Board of Review 
whose job will be (1) to preview in Hollywood all the new 
pictures before their release; (2) to draw up a weekly 
white and black list; and (3) by wire, or at any rate, 
through the N.C.W.C. News Service, to publish these 
lists in every Catholic newspaper in the country. Already 
more than one million Catholics have pledged themselves 
not to patronize indecent motion pictures and by the end 
of June this number will mount to several millions. But 
which films are decent and which indecent? If this 
decision is left to the judgment of the individual Catholic, 
we shall suffer from immediate differences of opinion. . . 
If the decision as to what films are good or bad is left 
to diocesan boards or newspapers, the Crusade will die 
of disunity also. . . . The drive needs a Review Board 
to draw up lists—lists that will be identical in every 
diocese, lists, too, that will be published before, and not 
after, the pictures are shown in local theaters.’————This 
note was originally published—the date is tmportant—on 
June 2, 1934. Since that time to the present this Review 
has gone on record consistently in the same sense of not 
advocating an exclusively white list. Two weeks later it 
published with assent the Pope’s letter to Belgium order- 
ing Catholic papers to condemn bad pictures. And so on. 


The Dog 
Industry 


LTHOUGH the matter may not be of general im- 
portance, it is interesting to know that there are 
12,000,000 licensed dogs in the United States, and about 
3,000,000 without that certificate from the State. These 
figures, supplied by William S. Dutton, in a recent issue 
of the New York Herald Tribune, seem rather jejune, 
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but they are probably correct, since they are compiled 
from the reports of various tax commissions. In the 
search for new sources of revenue, the dog has qualified. 
Our canine friend seems to have come into his own, but 
we are not sure how well he likes it. Last year he had 
to appear in 329 dog shows, and about one-third of his 
kind are being trained to guard automobiles. His food 
costs about $1,500,000 per day, and the sale of specially 
prepared foods runs to about $120,000,000 annually. How- 
ever, he is obliged to live in houses, and in New York 
at least there are no plots of ground in which he can dig 
and hide his favorite tidbits, and no cats for him to chase. 
On the whole, he was probably better off when he slept 
in the woodshed, and foraged for his own provisions. 
Some evidence to this effect is found in the fact that at 
least two-thirds of the students in veterinary schools are 
specializing in the ills which modern civilization has 
brought to our friend, the dog. 


Wise Advice 
About Plebiscite 


ISITORS from California assure the Easterners that 

the greatest Catholic spokesman of the Pacific Coast 
is Brother Leo. This distinguished writer has made his 
own the plebiscite on the forty “contemporary immor- 
tals” sponsored by America. Writing in his weekly 
column “From a Western Window,” published in the 
San Francisco Monitor for November 9, Brother Leo 
very sagely remarks: 

The plebiscite deserves active support and genial participation. 
I hope many of the readers of this paper will send in names. 
May I venture, in a cordial spirit of cooperation, to suggest a 
few constructive don’ts? 

1. Don’t vote for an author just because you happen to have 
heard about him. We should vote for no candidate unless we 
have read at least some of the things he has written. 

2. Don’t vote for an author just because he is prominent in 
political or ecclesiastical life. The Hon. Alfred E. Smith, for 
example, could hardly qualify by reason of his book of reminis- 
cences. Nor could that distinguished American prelate whose 
collected addresses fill I forget how many fat volumes. On the 
other hand, don’t overlook the fact that some dignitaries can 
write and do write—men like Bishop Francis Kelley of Oklahoma, 
for instance. 

3. Don’t vote for an author because he has been turning out 
books as assiduously as nature turns out guinea pigs. The directors 
of the plebiscite do not insist on quantity production. Not how 
many books, but how good. 

4. Don’t vote for an author because he has written books that 
are devout and edifying. Most pious books are not literature 
at all. But, conversely, remember that some doctrinal and devo- 
tional writers are true literary artists—Dom Anscar Vonier is 
one such. 

5. Don’t vote for an author because he is such a sweet soul, 
or because you derived profit from a retreat he conducted, or 
because you think he is a wonderful lecturer, or because you 
like the sparkle in his eyes, or because he is so good to his mother. 
This is a literary plebiscite, not a beauty contest or a cause for 
canonization. 

6. Finally, don’t vote for an author because you think he needs 
recognition and encouragement. If you want him recognized, 
talk about him; if you want to encourage him, buy a carload 
of his books. 

Well, when the votes are counted we shall see what we shall 
see! 
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The Editors of America accept these don’ts as official 
warnings to all who vote in the plebiscite, and thank 
Brother Leo for his helpful cooperation. Candidates are 
still being named! Votes are being cast! We are waiting 
to hear from every reader of AMERICA. 


Restore 
The Dowry? 


S the Feast of good St. Nicholas (December 6) 
comes around, pious folk will recall the chivalrous 
act of his youth, when on three successive nights he cast 
a purse of gold through the window of a certain impover- 
ished citizen’s house, so that the three daughters of the 
house might marry and thus be saved from a life of sin 
Some such scheme might help today, thinks Dr. Will 
Durant, author of the “ History of Philosophy ” who spoke 
before the Illinois State Teachers’ Association at Joliet, 
{ll., on November 2. Said Dr. Durant: “ There is more 
immorality, divorce, crime, and breakdown of the family 
in America than in any nation in history save for Rome” ; 
and he proposed: 

The greatest source of immorality is the interval between the 
natural age of marriage and the financial age of marriage. 
Restore the dowry, where marriage at the natural age is encour- 
aged and made possible, rather than dangerously delayed because 
of temporary financial inabilities. 

Dr. Durant is in earnest. “ The man to whom morality 
is a joke has become almost the typical man of today.” 
Since birth control has entered into modern society, the 
whole system of marriage and the family has been threat- 
ened, he said, and feared “a threat to the basic qualities 
of the American people.”” Economic troubles arise because 
“we think too much about our wealth and too little about 
character.” Just how far the restoration of the dowry, 
even if feasible, would actually remedy things is prob- 
lematical. But the proposal shows that the cure for sup- 
posedly intolerable marriage burdens must be sought in 
the moral field, and not in insane medical devices. 


Seven 
Black Tams 


EVEN girls, dressed in gray, with little black capes, 

black shoes and stockings, wearing on their heads 
black tams, knelt before seven candles on the Blessed 
Mother’s altar, on October 6 of this year, and became 
Oblates. If you do not know what an Oblate is, look 
it up in the dictionary, and you will find that it means 
something, or somebody, offered. The seven girls with 
seven capes offered themselves to become Sisters; they 
are pioneer postulants for the newly planned Sisterhood 
of American Indians at Marty, S. Dak. Watching over 
the girls in their pioneer venture were three devoted and 
very experienced people: Father Sylvester Eisenmann, 
O.S.B., their pastor; Rev. Mother Katharine Drexel, 
Superior General of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, 
whose Sisters are training up the new candidates as 
“ Oblates of the Blessed Sacrament,” and—last not least— 
the Most Rev. Bernard J. Mahoney, D.D., Bishop of 
Sioux Falls, who for many years has visioned the great 
benefits that would come to the Indians if they had a 
Religious community of their own. As fully certified 
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teachers, the Indian Religious will teach in the classrooms 
and vocational departments. They will look after the 
Mission chapel, help the infirmary and other departments, 
and eventually visit the homes of neighboring Indians to 
relieve the sick and to instruct the people in religion. The 
seven young postulants began their upward path with 
immense enthusiasm and joy. Prayers and good wishes 
of their millions of fellow-Catholics and particularly of 
fellow-Religious will speed the path of the girls in tams. 


Parade 
Of Events 


RECENT study disclosed one fool driver to every 

thirteen miles of highway. The estimate was char- 
acterized as too low for the United States. Experts sug- 
gested inserting the question: “ Are you a fool driver?” 
in applications for driver’s license. More accurate statis- 
tics could thus be obtained, it was held. . . . High city 
and State officials of both parties came out unequivocally 
against drunken drivers. . . . The custom of reading while 
driving was assailed by safety clubs. The practice makes 
it harder for pedestrians to preserve their health, it was 
argued. The clubs are not opposed to good reading, 
however, they said. . .. Some rather discouraging incidents 
disfigured the week... . . A youthful Tennessee air-rifle 
marksman shot at a target. He hit, instead, a bullet. The 
bullet started moving fast and exploded inside the young 
marksman. ... A California golfer hit his golf ball. The 
ball came up and hit the golfer on the chin which was 
taken to a hospital. . .. A sneezer in Idaho sneezed and 
dislocated his shoulder blade. As doctors started to oper- 
ate, the sneezer sneezed again, and the shoulder blade 
snapped back in place... . : An old man in the East thought 
he could kill himself by placing his head on a stick of 
dynamite and lighting the fuse. He was right. . . . : Accord- 
ing to an unconfirmed story that leaked out of Moscow 
and spread through Poland and the Little Entente, it was 
said the Russians have a sense of humor. . . . The recent 
stoning of Japanese women and children by Chinese in 
Shanghai was said to have been resented by Japanese 
men. The stoning of the Japanese men was also resented 
by the Japanese men, according to information from 
usually well-informed circles. 
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Familienanschluss 


ARNOLD LUNN 


is a word which is often used to clinch a bargain 

between a German Hausfrau and a paying guest. 
The prospective P. G., dismayed by the smallness of 
his bed-sittingroom and the poverty of the furniture, 
insists that he is being asked to pay too high a price 
for very modest accommodation. 

The Hausfrau bridles indignantly. ‘“‘ But the price in- 
cludes not only the beds and meals, but also admits 
to the family sittingrooms and family social life.” 

The P. G. has the run of the house and can listen in 
to the family radio. “Ja aber Sie haben Familienan- 
a 

I remember discussing the Church with a friend who 
was beginning uneasily to suspect that Catholicism was 
probably true. True, but unattractive. He had been to 
Mass and disliked the Irish priest, had been scandalized 
by an old-fashioned sermon on hell fire. He had sniffed 
at a rather gaudy statue of Our Lady, and had contrasted 
Cranmer’s prose with the English prayers which he found 
in a Catholic book of devotion. 

“Catholicism may be true,” he said, “ but your Church 
gives too little and charges too much. The sacrifice which 
you ask is too great.” 

“The price may be high,” I said, “aber Sie haben 
Familienanschluss.” 

To become a Catholic, I explained, is to have access 
to the family of the Faith. As a Catholic you will have 
the run of the house. You can listen in to the wireless 
with St. Francis. ... 

“And turn Torquemada out of his easy chair,” re- 
torted my friend. “I’m not sure I like your family very 
much. Anyhow I should hate to be a paying guest, and 
if I was, I should want a sittingroom to myself.” 

The English have never had much sense of Europe as 
a family. Even when England was Catholic their insular- 
ity was noted in 1498 by a shrewd Venetian Ambassador 
in a dispatch to the Doge. 

The English are great lovers of themselves, and of everything 
belonging to them; they think that there are no other men than 
themselves, and no other world but England: and whenever 
they see a handsome foreigner, they say that “he looks like 
an Englishman,” and that “it is a great pity that he should not 
be an Englishman”; and when they partake of any delicacy 
with a foreigner, they ask him, “whether such a thing is made 
in their country?” ... And they would sooner give five or six 


ducats to provide an entertainment for a person, than a groat 
to assist him in any distress. ... Of the English few, excepting 
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the clergy, are addicted to the study of letters. 


It is, of course, much easier to despise foreigners if 
you never read and know nothing of their culture. I 
remember once meeting at Stresa a cheerful young man 
who had been round Italy on a personally conducted tour, 
and who confided in me that he had selected the tour 
in question because it did not stop more than two days 


in any one place. Two days in Venice, one in Florence, 
two in Rome, and one in Naples. 

“Quite enough, too,” said my friend. “Of course, if 
you're arty, you may need longer, but I hate picture 
galleries and I run a mile when people start telling me 
about the influence of the pre-Raffaelites on Raffael.” 

I admired this young man. He knew exactly what he 
liked, and that is more than most people know. I thought 
of many miserable people whom I have watched meander- 
ing mournfully round art galleries for fear lest they should 
“miss something,” that haunting bogey of the personally 
conducted. And God forbid that those who like to stop 
more than one day in Florence should assume airs of 
complacency, for of all forms of complacency, cultural 
complacency is the most odious. 

I mention this incident because it helped me to under- 
stand why so many traveling Englishmen have no craving 
whatever for that Familienanschluss, the lack of which 
I felt long before I became a Catholic. Even in the days 
when I was still writing against the Church, I realized 
that Cologne Cathedral and St. Mark’s and Chartres are 
linked together by a kind of supernatural relationship. 
Even in those days I was beginning to guess that when 
“the Pope and his followers seceded from the Church 
of England,” as the historian of “1066 and All That ” 
puts it, the European family went with them. 

There is a faint flavor of the provincial even in the 
greatest of our Protestant writers, a provincialism which 
you do not find in Chaucer and in Shakespeare. The 
Englishman who returns to the Church of Chaucer re- 
establishes the Familienanschluss with the family of the 
Faith, and this is not the least wonderful of the experi- 
ences which await the convert. I shall not easily forget 
the joy of revisiting Venice as a Catholic. I remember 
going into one of the churches with a non-Catholic and 
drawing his attention to a notice requesting visitors not 
to walk about during the service. “ Visitors,’ I said, 
“that’s you.” 

And on leaving the church I stepped aside to allow 
my friend to pass out first. “ Hier bin ich zu hause,” said 
I, borrowing the favorite formula of courteous Germans. 

Yes, it was good to feel that one belonged to the 
family of Bellini and Titian and the old Venetian woman 
who was saying her prayers with great devotion before 
a wax doll, superb in its rich defiant gaudiness. 

“ Truth,” said St. Augustine, “is not falsehood because 
spoken with untuneful accent.” (Nec eo falsum quia in- 
composite sonant signa labiorum.) You will find this 
sentence in a passage in which St. Augustine describes 
his recoil from the academic heresies of the Manichees 
toward the broad humanity of the Faith. But St. Augus- 
tine not only condemns by implication the esthete who 
attaches too much importance to, and also the lowbrow 
who affects to despise, culture; he insists that a thing 
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is not necessarily true because it is crudely, nor neces- 
sarily false because it is gracefully, expressed. “ Just as 
good and bad food may be served up in graceful or in 
ugly vessels, so truth and falsehood may be expressed 
either in beautiful or in uncouth phrases.” 

In this as in all other things the Catholic family pre- 
serves the golden mean. You are wrong, says the Church 
to the critical prig, to despise the old woman because she 
thinks the waxen doll beautiful. Piety is more important 
than good taste. You are wrong, says the Church to the 
puritan, to despise beauty, for beauty is a mirror which 
reflects, however dimly, an aspect of the eternal God. 

The Catholic family, then, is not a museum exhibit 
of saints, but a human family in which saints, publicans, 
and sinners all feed from the same table. Still less is 
this family a club for the cultured. Just as the Frari 
finds a place not only for Titian’s Madonna but also for 
the wax doll, so the Catholic family finds a place for 
Titian and for the peasant woman who thought so little 
of Titian’s masterpiece. 
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In her broad humanity the Church is infinitely more 
human than the humanist. The humanist complacently 
conscious of his culture is a prig, and pride, which 
is only an acute form of priggishness, heads the list 
of capital sins. The Church, indeed, never tired of 
reminding her most gifted sons that culture is not an 
asset which entitles them to put on airs, but a debit 
which they can only cancel by services to God, a talent 
for which they will have to render account. “ All evil,”’ 
said St. Thomas Aquinas, “is a mistaking of means for 
an end.” Art itself may minister to evil if the artist 
takes for his motto “ Art for art’s sake,” but the artist 
who remembers that every member of the Catholic family 
from the most gifted to the most philistine will ultimately 
be judged by the same exacting standard, the standard 
of personal holiness, may yet qualify for admission to 
the company of St. Thomas Aquinas, of Fra Angelico 
and Dante, and of all those, philosophers, poets or artists, 
who have used the genius which God gave them to the 
greater glory of God and of His most holy Church. 


The Catholic Reply to Communism 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


Il. Defense of the Virtues 


NYONE who attended the meeting of Communist 
A youth that took place in New York on November 
15 of this year would have been impressed with 
the seriousness of those who were present. Three thousand 
young people crowded the hall, all in deadly earnest, and 
received with tumultuous enthusiasm a report brought to 
them of the sixth international congress of Communist 
youth recently held in Moscow. The speaker, Gil Green, 
president of the Communist youth organization for the 
United States and newly elected member of the presidium 
or permanent committee of the Communist International, 
spoke for an hour and ten minutes on the new tactics 
which Moscow had proclaimed: affiliation with non-Com- 
munist youth groups, even with religious organizations, in 
their struggle against social evils, war, and Fascism. 

Methodist youth bodies were singled out by the speaker 
as likely to cooperate with this policy, as well as the vari- 
ous Y. M.C. A., Y. W. C. A., Y. M. H. A., and Y. W. 
H. A. organizations. Repeatedly the Communists’ devo- 
tion to the good of the Negro was emphasized. In the 
audience was a liberal sprinkling of young Negroes, and 
the chairman himself was a colored man. The meeting 
was conducted expeditiously and in perfect order and good 
humor by the young people themselves. 

The Stalinese tactics whereby the young Communist 
is taught to wrap himself in the mantle of the virtues, 
benignity, and cooperation and to soft-pedal trouble-mak- 
ing when it is more politic to do so, is, I think, more 
than a mere ruse. It is a tribute, possibly a very unwill- 
ing one, to the fact that virtue has its attraction for the 
human mind quite as much as uproar and revolt. It is a 


recognition that the force which impels so many to em- 
brace Communism cannot be summed up simply and solely 
as a revolt against restraint, the craze for irresponsible 
rebellion. There is also a moral reaction in this phenom- 
enon, a reaction against the soullessness of the modern 
capitalistic world. Like Nazism, like Fascism, Communism 
appears for a certain type of young people as the only 
way out from the moral hatefulness of the age. As is put 
by Christopher Dawson in his recent “ Religion and the 
Modern State ”: 


Communism . . . represents the culminating point of the secu- 
larizing process in modern civilization, and it is at the same time 
a reaction against that tendency in so far as it is an attempt to 
go beyond politics and in a sense beyond economics also and to 
restore to society a common faith and a common sense of spiritual 
solidarity. Nor is this all. As Antoine Malraux has shown in 
his account of the Communist movement in China in “La Con- 
dition Humaine,” what drives men to Communism is not mere 
economic discontent, nor even dissatisfaction with the existing 
social order. It is something deeper than these—a discontent with 
human life itself: a Divine discontent that can only find full satis- 
faction in the sphere of religion. 


As Dawson further observes, the revolutionary tradi- 
tion “ unconsciously drew its dynamic force from religious 
sources, although it denied them and rejected them in its 
rationalized consciousness.” 

In view of this, while it is essential and fundamental, 
as I showed in my preceding paper, to lay a foundation of 
accurate ideas—doctrinal, factual—ideas alone do not suf- 
fice. A program for youth that is an adequate reply to 
Communism must be a program of virtues as well as of 
knowledge. The question is before us; at what shall such 
a program aim? 

Speaking for Catholic youth in particular, I believe that 
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the experience of the various Catholic youth movements, 
as far as they have already progressed in this country, 
has abundantly shown that the problem that lies before 
us is not a problem so much of making virtue attractive 
as of convincing the young people of our times that virtue, 
as we present it, is virtue. If virtuousness seems unat- 
tractive it is not because it exacts a certain amount of self- 
conquest, but because they doubt whether it is genuine 
yoodness, or only a politic substitute for the same. 

Any program that will win Catholic youth to a last- 
ing and enthusiastic defense of morality, truth, and de- 
cency must be such as will convince them that personal 
virtues and social virtues are one, that the personal and 
social aspects of our religion are one, that they cannot 
possibly be disassociated. In other words, that you can- 
not possibly be a true, “ practising ’’ Catholic in the per- 
sonal sphere unless you are also a practising Catholic in 
the sphere of social relations, nor can you pride yourself 
on your social virtues, however lofty and impressive, un- 
less these are backed up by purity, piety, and honesty in 
vour personal life. 

A religion with its personal and social aspects separated 
into distinct compartments is powerless against its op- 
ponents. It is untrue to its own character, as taught by 
the essentially social nature of the Church’s liturgy. Social 
morality, bereft of its roots in the piety and virtue of 
the individual, evaporates into that shallow liberal idealism 
which Catholics habitually suspect, since they have seen 
it associated with too many strange bedfellows, political 
and otherwise. And a scheme of purely individual salva- 
tion loses its power to impress and attract, if spiritual self- 
interest has become associated with material self-interest. 

Since practical suggestions are in order, I offer the 
following. Give to our best educated and best privileged 
Catholic youth the task of converting the great mass of 
American young people, Catholics first of all, but also 
non-Catholics where they can be influenced, to the need 
of uniting personal religion with social morality. If this 
can be accomplished, we have at least one immediate and 
efficacious counter-movement to the threat against re- 
ligion and morals emanating from Communism, Fascism, 
and other aberrations of the age. 

Much has already been done in this direction by various 
Catholic youth groups, such as the Catholic Action groups 
in the colleges, the Sodality, the Catholic Student Mis- 
sion Crusade, and other organizations. It is a matter not 
of new organizations, but of a much more conscious rec- 
ognition of the call to such a movement, a conscious pro- 
motion of the work of conversion, because of a specific 
challenge which we cannot ignore. 

A little thought will show that this is a twofold task. 
The religious individualist, whom we are apt to find among 
our own, needs to be converted to the idea that he can- 
not confine his religion to the exclusive task of saving his 
own soul. He cannot have an adequate personal relation 
with the God who created him and redeemed him, if he is 
indifferent to the spiritual needs of his neighbor, nor to 
those temporal needs and miseries that affect his neigh- 
bor’s spiritual as well as bodily life. 
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The social idealist, however, which is the type of youth 
we are apt to meet with outside the Catholic Church, 
needs likewise to be converted to the understanding that 
his social idealism is empty and sterile unless it springs 
from the love and service of his Creator, that social values 
are meaningless unless they enable mankind to find God, 
that man is useless in the service of his neighbor unless he 
personally renders to God the homage of a pure, charitable, 
and self-sacrificing life, a life of interior worship and rev- 
erence. Such a view, obvious as it is to one schooled in 
Catholic thought, is bitterly contested by the atheist and 
Communist, as just so much mockery, idle “ mysticism,” 
clever ruse for keeping youth enslaved to the clerical 
machine. To state it is one thing. To prove it is another, 
and to prove it by one’s own personal example is still 
something more. It is no easy task that the Communist 
challenge has cut out for America’s Catholic youth. 

The expression conversion is used advisedly. For those 
whose personal religion and social morals have been kept 
in separate compartments, the union of the two entails 
a complete revision of moral values and the acceptance of 
personal sacrifice to a high degree. There is no easy 
path to this “integration.” Supernatural grace, to en- 
lighten the mind and fortify the heart, is needed for such 
a change of attitude and habits, possibly of a lifetime. 
Hence it is a true work of conversion, similar to that by 
which a man gives up a lifelong habit of vice and sin, by 
which he abandons the world to embrace the life of a 
Religious Order, or by which he renounces heresy in order 
to profess the Faith of Christ. Our young apostles have 
the task not merely of persuading others to do what is 
right and just, but of converting them to a new life. It 
is a task that calls for every natural and supernatural 
resource. It calls for the method, the system, and the per- 
severance that they would use in attempting to make con- 
verts to the Catholic Faith itself. 

To practise justice and charity towards one’s own family, 
friends, and business associates is difficult enough. But to 
practise these virtues in relation to every member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ is quite another story. It im- 
poses a burden that no man can carry unless he is for- 
tified by fervent prayer and frequent reception of the Sac- 
raments. This means again the inseparable union of per- 
sonal piety and of adequate fulfilment of social obliga- 
tions. The Christ-life must be lived as a whole, or it can- 
not be lived at all. Even within the intimate circle of a 
chosen Religious community, young St. John Berchmans 
made the historic remark: Vita communis mea maxima 
paenitentia: usually interpreted as: “ The demands made 
by living in community are my chief form of penance.” 

Face to face with the program of Communist youth, this 
proposal for Catholic youth might seem utterly discourag- 
ing. The young Communist has at his disposal a line of 
least resistance. At a moment’s notice he can sound the 
whole gamut from sullen hatred, in the ears of the masses, 
to rosy idealism, in the breast of the collegian. But the 
Catholic is up against the line of maximum resistance. 
He preaches the Cross, and all that goes with it. 

My answer to this objection is that the scandal of the 
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Cross is the power of the Cross, its weakness is its tri- 
umph. The Catholic is the true revolutionary. The revo- 
lution that he preaches began on Calvary and will con- 
tinue to the end of time. The power of Catholic youth in 
preaching the Christian revolution has been in proportion 
to their uncompromising devotion to its ideal. A striking 
example of this has been the phenomenal success of the 
J. O. C. movement in Belgium, for Catholic working youth 
(Jeunesse Owuvriére Chrétienne). These hard-headed 
young men went out for converts, not for mere joiners, 
and they have made them by the hundred thousand. But 
they have made them because of their uncompromising 
insistence that personal religion be joined to social moral- 
ity, and living up to this preaching with heroic persistence. 

For the success of any such movement, personal holi- 
ness is required. In his column, “ Thinking It Over,” in 
the Wall Street Journal for November 15, Thomas F. 
Woodlock recalls the difference implied in the old medieval 
terms, velleitas and voluntas: 

By velleitas was meant a wish for something or some result, 
without a full recognition of the means necessary to secure that 


end and without the firm determination to use all necessary means 
to that end. By voluntas was meant a determination to use all 
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necessary means to the end. We might translate the former by 
“pious wish” and the latter by “firm purpose.” 

“Where,” asks Mr. Woodlock, referring to Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil’s words on Armistice Day, “is the sign that 
voluntas is in the making? We can see in every country, 
no doubt, the ‘ courage’ and the ‘ vigor,’ but where the 
‘ self-sacrifice *?” 

Personal holiness is the only answer to such a ques- 
tion. Without it, our youth will have but a stack of straw 
to oppose to the torrent of social chaos that threatens t« 
overwhelm civilization. Our youth cannot all be expected 
to be saints. But at least some of them may develop into 
saints, and the rest can “live and think as Christians.” 
If our young Catholics themselves, in their own thought 
and lives, are wholly penetrated with the belief that Faith 
and morals must be united in social as well as in individ 
ual life, they do not need to worry about the persona! 
influence needed to make converts to their cause. The 
converts will come of themselves. 

Sporadic and haphazard effort, however, will accom 
plish little. Union, guidance, and organic action aré 
needed. This brings us to the question of institutions, tha: 
will be treated in my third and last paper on this topic 


Two Catholic Best Sellers 


PETER GUILDAY 


Catholic writers—one a priest, the other a bishop— 

exercised a powerful influence on the minds of 
American clergy and laity during the early decades of 
the nineteenth century. The first of these is “ Reflections 
on the Spirit of Religious Controversy,” by the Rev. 
John Fletcher, D.D., who died as rector of the parish of 
Hexham, England, in 1848. The “ Reflections ” was first 
printed as an introduction to two volumes of “ Sermons 
on the Four Marks of the Church” which Dr. Fletcher 
published shortly after his return to England in 1795. 
This introduction he enlarged; and as he tells us in the 
preface 
insensibly, my additions grew into a volume; in which, without 
any other approbation or revision than my own . . . I cast upon 
the public; anxious only, that if it be not fated to benefit the cause 
of religion, or to allay the force of prejudice, it may be so for- 
tunate as neither to lessen the kindness of benevolence, nor to 
irritate the ill-will of partiality. 

The second of these remarkable apologetic works is 
“The End of Religious Controversy,” by Bishop John 
Milner. Written in 1798, as a result of his celebrated 
controversy with Dr. Sturges, a prebendary of the Cathe- 
dral of Winchester, “ The End of Religious Controversy ” 
was considered so acrimonious in style that Bishop Doug- 
lass requested Dr. Milner to withhold it from publica- 
tion. Sixteen years later (1818) when the Anglican 
Bishop Burgess of St. David’s issued a “ Protestant 
Catechism,” Milner, then Vicar-Apostolic of the Midland 
District, published his manuscript with a prefatory ad- 
dress to Sturges. 


\ LTHOUGH forgotten today, two books by English 


The two books are entirely different in contents, style 
and character. Bishop Ward, in his “ Eve of Catholic 
Emancipation ” (vol. II, p. 283), says of Milner’s work : 

In its own sphere it was a book of unrivalled ability and power : 
but it was designedly a frontal attack on Protestantism of al! 
forms, and its author made no pretence of sparing the feelings o/ 
his opponents, while although the language was not intentionall) 
provocative, and was in fact less acrimonious than in many of 
his writings, it was not such as would tend to propitiate, or t 
induce a person with anti-Catholic prejudices to read it. It had 
a large sale, but for the most part among Catholics. 

Fletcher’s work on the contrary was decidedly irenic 
in tone, far more compact than Milner’s series of letters 
(for such is “ The End of Religious Controversy ”), and 
with a more profound appreciation of the Protestant mind 
of that day. The “ English Athanasius”’ never dodged 
a quarrel in his long life (1752-1826), and no man of his 
time fought more valiantly for the Catholic cause thar 
John Milner. Dr. Fletcher’s life, after harrowing ex- 
periences at St. Omer’s College during the French Revo- 
lution, was passed in the serenity of several quiet country 
parishes in Northumberland. Both the “ Spirit of Re- 
ligious Controversy ” and “ The End of Religious Con- 
troversy ”” were among the earliest books printed by 
Catholic publishers in this country. In fact, both were 
issued from the press of Bernard Dornin. Dr. Fletcher’s 
book was published in New York in 1808; Bishop Mil- 
ner’s, in Philadelphia in 1820. 

It is to be regretted that we know so little about Ber- 
nard Dornin who has the honor of being the first dis- 
tinctively Catholic publisher in the United States. When 











Father Joseph M. Finotti was preparing his valuable cata- 
logue of works written by Catholic authors and published 
in the United States (“ Bibliographia Catholica Ameri- 
cana. Part I: 1784-1800,” New York, 1872), he wrote for 
information to Dornin’s son, Commodore Thomas A. 
Dornin, then a distinguished naval officer, but the latter 
replied: 

My limited knowledge of my deceased father’s career may be 
attributed to my having entered very early in my life into the 
navy as a midshipman, and, in fact, fresh from school, and having 
been kept very actively employed abroad . . . I was thus cut off 
from much family chat and family history. 

Bernard Dornin came to the United States in 1803, a 
refugee like other exiles who had left Ireland after the 
collapse of the '98 rebellion and who were the founders 
of the literary movement in New York and elsewhere at 
that time—Thomas O’Connor, Thomas Addis Emmet, 
William Sampson, Dr. William James Macneven, and 
others. Dornin opened a book store in Newburg, N. Y., 
and in 1805 began his publishing career by printing the 
New Testament. Later, we find imprints showing that he 
published books in New York City, in Baltimore, and in 
Philadelphia where he finally settled down in 1817. Finot- 
ti writes: 

Mr. Dornin enjoyed the warm friendship of Archbishop Car- 
roll and of his successors, including Dr. Kenrick. He was esteemed 
as an excellent writer, highly educated, gifted with a fine mem- 
ory, which happily told in literary and social circles. At last he 
withdrew from business, and went to Ohio, to reside with his 
daughters, and died in 1830, aged seventy-five years. 

Both books may well be called the two Catholic best 
sellers of their day. Dornin published them on subscrip- 
tion; and as an example of the interest shown by the 
Catholic reading public of that day, the lists of subscribers 
appended to the New York edition (1808) of Dr. Fletch- 
er’s “Spirit of Religious Controversy” may be cited. 
There are two such lists in the book—one of subscribers 
before it was printed and one after the sheets were ready 
for binding. In the copy in the Riggs Memorial Library 
at Georgetown University, the first list shows the follow- 
ing copies sold: New York, 153; Baltimore, 359; Fred- 
ericktown, 50 (bought by Father John Dubois, third 
Bishop of New York: 1826-1842) ; Georgetown College 
and Georgetown, 97; Hagerstown, 50; Washington City, 
55; Philadelphia, 87; Boston, 35; Charleston, S. C., 50; 
Norfolk, Va., 50; Albany, 50; Halifax, 50 (bought by 
the Rev. Edmund Burke, who later became first Vicar- 
Apostolic of Nova Scotia); and other places. The total 
advance sale was 1,118 copies. 

The second list in the Riggs copy contains an additional 
list of 360 names of those who subscribed after the work 
was given to the press. Boston is credited with 22 copies 
and Baltimore with 251. The Kentucky names, 87 in all, 
are missing in the Riggs copy, but are given in a copy 
of the book now in the archives of the Loretto mother- 
house. Practically the same number of Catholics were 
subscribers to the first American edition of Bishop 
Milner’s “ End of Religious Controversy.” 

Thomas F. Meehan (in America, July 25, 1925) once 
called attention to the value of these lists of names as a 
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proof that Catholics at that time had “a taste for solid 
reading matter.” Not only is that true, but there is the 
added historical interest of what many of these names 
mean in our national Catholic past. In reality, these lists, 
together with that of the subscribers to Mathew Carey’s 
“Holy Bible,” published in Philadelphia in 1790, may 
well be taken as a first Catholic census of Bishop Car- 
roll’s vast diocese. Another list of subscribers appended 
to Dr. Fletcher’s “ Sermons,” published by James Myers 
in Baltimore (1830), widens the view these names give 
us of the Catholic reading public in the country over a 
century ago. The chief historical value, however, of these 
two famous books lies in the use made of them by the 
defenders of the Faith during the first half century of 
our organized Catholic life. 

There had been some sporadic religious controversy in 
the United States between Protestants and Catholics be- 
fore the days when John England centered the certamen 
utriusque ecclesiae on his United States Catholic Miscel- 
lany which he began in 1822. Bishop England’s purpose 
was to found a weekly journal for the dissemination of 
Catholic doctrine and of news about the Church here and 
abroad. The Miscellany was quickly recognized as a chal- 
lenge to Protestant theologians. Without deliberately plan- 
ning his weekly on religious controversal lines, the Mis- 
cellany soon fully revealed the latent hostility to Catholi- 
cism in the land; and as the opposition to Catholic Eman- 
cipation grew in volume between 1820 and 1829 in Eng- 
land, all the animosities that struggle aroused found open- 
hearted welcome here. With the publication (George- 
town, D. C., 1826), by a group of Protestant ministers, 
of the apostate Blanco White’s “ Practical and Internal 
Evidence against Catholicism,” religious controversy may 
be said to have been flung wide to the entire nation. The 
“No Popery” cry of colonial days was heard again 
throughout the land and it was inevitable that public de- 
bates, such as the two between John Hughes and John 
Breckenridge in Philadelphia (1833-36) and that between 
Bishop Purcell and Alexander Campbell in Cincinnati 
(1837), should eventually take place, if only for the pur- 
pose of allaying the bitterness of many outside the Catho- 
lic Church. 

An examination of the published volumes in these de- 
bates reveals the fact that no- two books influenced Fa- 
ther John Hughes and Bishop Purcell so profoundly as 
Fletcher’s “ Spirit of Religious Controversy” and Mil- 
ner’s “End of Religious Controversy.” If a third in- 
fluence might be added, it would be the Pope-Maguire 
controversy, published in Dublin in 1827; in fact, no ob- 
jection against Catholic doctrine and worship and no ac- 
cusation from the past of Catholic history were made by 
the American Protestant debaters which had not already 
been answered by Fletcher and Milner and Maguire. All 
three volumes are so filled with references to sources that 
they formed a thesaurus for the American Catholic con- 
troversialists. 

No public religious controversy of an important nature 
has taken place since Bishop Purcell’s day. The angle of 
approach by Protestant writers has veered away from 
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the doctrinal and historical aspects of the Catholic past to 
che political implications of the Catholic present and fu- 
ture. And even this aspect has within recent years been 
somewhat clouded by what is apparently a sincere effort 
to find a via media, not for the sake of doctrinal unity but 
for that of saving fundamental Christianity in a land which 
is fast losing belief in Christ. No doubt the absence of the 
old-time controversy has had the effect on Catholics of 
making them lose sight of such sturdy defenses of the 
Faith as the works of Fletcher and Milner. In the light 
of the recent movement chronicled by hundreds of sem- 
inars and by one national conference for a better under- 
standing of the religious conditions of the United States, 
there is something prophetic in Fletcher’s words: “ I was, 
indeed, . . . urged to write by the great importance of 
my subject. I wish much to arm the good sense of the 
Catholic against some of the recent arguments of error, 
to increase the liberality, or diminish the intolerance, of 
the Protestant ; and to cast a ray of light athward the dark 
atmosphere of prejudice, which the ignorance and mis- 
conception of our adversaries have formed around them.” 


With Intent to Deceive 


FLoyp ANDERSON 

OME months ago I visited a country fair. It was 

crowded with farmers and their families, city and 
town people with their families, all greeting old and new 
friends, seeing the races, the exhibits of live stock, farm 
equipment, baking, embroidery. Everyone was there in 
all his individual glory. And there, too, was the carnival 
company, with is sideshows, its wheels of chance, its 
throwing games, and all the other contraptions that are 
“ stacked” against the player. 

Along one of the dusty roadways a weight-guessing 
concessionist had set up his scale. Alongside it were 
dozens of grotesque, gilded, and gaudy chalk images. 
These were the prizes, to be won if the guess of your 
weight missed by more than three pounds. That, you 
see, gave him really six pounds to work on—three over 
and three under the correct weight. 

A crowd gathered; I stopped to watch, and, intrigued 
by his methods, stayed a while. I learned that when busi- 
ness was brisk and rushing, he hit the weight practically 
on the pound, one customer after the other, collecting his 
fee of twenty-five cents from each. But business could 
not continue brisk under such conditions. Soon there 
would be a lapse. The scales would have been empty for 
five or six or seven minutes. Finally some newcomer 
would try his luck, gingerly seat himself on the scales 
after the weight guesser had ventured his opinion. Lo 
and behold, he missed that one by fifteen pounds! And 
the rush would start again. Suddenly, strangely, the 
guesser would recover his ability and again hit the weights 
on the pound. 

His method, you see, was plain. When the prospective 
customers needed a stimulant, he gave it to them. When 
there was a lapse in business, he encouraged them by mak- 
ing such a poor guess that each one felt he had a chance 
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to win a prize—though why one should want such a glar- 
ing, grotesque figure was hard to understand. But it 
stimulated business with the result you have already seen 
—his accuracy returned at once. 

There have always been those who would gently trick 
their neighbors. As the world progresses in various ways, 
the man with the frank open face and the guileless smile 
exercises his wiles in various ways. Francis Bret Harte 
found 

That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 

And there are many today with the smile that is pensive 
and childlike, with ways that are dark and with tricks 
that are vain. Which the same I would like to explain. 

Christopher Morley, in a recent radio broadcast, spoke 
of a panhandler who accosted him. Out of the conversa- 
tion, Morley learned something of the methods of this 
particular man—whose trade, if it might so be called, was 
that of book thief. He had an especially constructed over- 
coat, with large inside pockets, into which valuable first 
editions could be slipped. But he had been caught; dur- 
ing an enforced lapse in his business he was panhandling. 
But with a system. He had divided the town into sec- 
tions, and each night covered a different territory. He 
had (like so many others) made it a business. 

And because it is a business, it may be helpful to re- 
count some of the methods. Slightly changed, they will 
be used again and again all over the country. 

Priests are often considered fair game for these in- 
dividuals who prefer to secure a living without working 
for it. What I am about to say does not, of course, apply 
to those unfortunates whom the depression has struck 
down and who have not yet been able to gain their feet. 
When they seek help, they genuinely need it. They are 
not in the business of fraud. 

There are many ways of mulcting money from priests 
One is an old trick that keeps bobbing up. A young 
stranger will call on a priest. He has just secured a job 
in a town nearby, runs the story which is used, and he 
needs money for carfare to the job. Of course, he pleads 
that if he does not start work on time the first day, he 
will lose this chance for employment. Usually he gets the 
money, always with the freely given and reiterated prom- 
ise that he will return it on his first payday. But he never 
returns. 

A slight variation is that the young man needs tools 
for this new job. Perhaps he has an offer to buy second- 
hand tools from some one on the job. Perhaps he has 
pawned his own tools, and wants to borrow the money to 
get them out of the pawnshop so that he can go to work 
on the morrow. But he needs the money right away for 
the tools, and he, too, stresses that if he does not have 
them, he will not get the much-needed employment. And 
who wants to see a young man lose an opportunity to do 
honest work? He, too, promises to repay the “loan” on 
his first payday—but that day never seems to come around. 

There seems to be a well-defined method of passing the 
names of helpful individuals around, because the success 
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of one of these schemes usually brings a half-dozen or 
more hopeful story tellers to the door, each with a story 
to sell. Sometimes the plea is that they want to talk over 
a problem; further questioning brings out that it is a 
“labor problem”; and finally one learns that there is no 
labor attached to the problem—it is a cash-and-carry prob- 
lem. 

Another method used is more ingenuous. A well-known 
priest receives a telephone message, supposedly coming 
from the chaplain of some prison located nearby. He is 
sending a young man, in whom he is interested, to the 
priest. Would the priest please see him? The young man 
wants to get some advice. And of course the priest is glad 
to see him. Soon the young man calls and asks for some 
advice, usually inconsequential ; and then for money, giv- 
ing whatever excuse may seem most likely to succeed. 
The telephone call, of course, is fictitious, being made 
either by the visitor or an accomplice. And this trick has 
been used often and on many priests. 

The money loss individually on these minor rackets is 
not usually great. But priests have only a limited amount 
of money for charity, and each of these defrauders de- 
prives some worthy person of some badly needed food, or 
some warm clothing, or coal, or any of many needed 
things. 

And then there are the many “ fixers” who abound. 
Most people have come in contact with them, either per- 
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sonally or through the experiences of their friends. A 
friend of mine was injured in an automobile accident some 
time ago. There was accident insurance, and an adjuster 
came around to adjust the compensation. The adjuster 
said that he would hurry the claim along and see that 
justice was done. Meanwhile, he happened to mention 
that his little baby was just six months old. Wouldn’t it 
be a nice thing to send a present to that baby—say about 
ten or fifteen dollars? It was foolish, of course—but this 
person did send the ten dollars to the baby, and the baby’s 
mother telephoned to acknowledge the present for the 
baby, and to tell how pleased the baby was, and how 
thankful. (The claim went through, too.) The adjuster’s 
method, you see, was to try to avoid any culpability on 
his part—after all, why shouldn’t his friends send a present 
to his baby? But the story came out, and the insurance 
company is investigating. But these things go on, often 
with minor bribes, sometimes with larger ones. 

It seems that not even in the prize contests, where all 
the odds are against the contestant, are things as they 
seem. I had heard rumors, but apparently with some 
fact behind them, that many of the prizes are distributed 
on a geographical basis, to enable them to report winners 
in all sections of a city, county, or State. These are ru- 
mors, of course—it would be difficult to prove them, but 
to a close watcher of contests it seems likely. At least, 
it is worth thinking about. 


The Child and the State’s Welfare 


Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


gentleman who protests that he is not a problem. 

“T’se a pusson,” he states, “en’ ez sech I craves 
to be reguarded.” I think that Father Leonard Feeney, 
S.J., probably had a similar idea in mind when he ad- 
dressed the Theta Phi Alpha (an association composed 
entirely of Catholic public-school teachers) in New York 
last week. Once upon a time, said Father Feeney, the 
child was considered to be a mystery, but today he has 
turned into a problem “to be solved by means of a for- 
muia.” Take the child, he continued, outlining the for- 
mula, “ fill him with orange juice, see that the windows 
are kept open, push an American flag in his hand, and 
turn him out an American citizen.” 

There are, of course, other formulae. The result com- 
mon to all of them is that they change the child from a 
problem, which is bad enough, into a mystery, which is 
worse. A problem has factors which can be discussed, 
and in the discussion you may get back to some valuable 
facts. But with a mystery, one never knows where to 


if N one of his novels, Irvin Cobb introduces a colored 


begin, or at what point to halt. If the net value of all 
our pedagogical reasoning is that it lands us in a bog 
of mysteries, it has not been worth much. Perhaps we 
shall get along better when we adopt the philosophy of 
the colored gentleman, and regard the child as a person, 


a being made to the image and likeness of God, endowed 
with an immortal soul, charged with responsibilities, and 
capable of recognizing and fulfilling them. I believe that 
there was once a Dutch philosopher, one Gerhard Myn- 
denstriken, who after long research announced that women 
were—women. Perhaps it is written in the stars that 
after decades of research American educators shall at last 
admit that the child is a person. 

For we cannot build a civilization upon mystery alone. 
There are mysteries all about us, and we put up with 
them with such patience as we can muster. But we must 
have a few solid facts in life upon which we can base 
our safety for the present and our hopes for the future. 
In this country, education, by common consent, is one of 
the few bases that do not change or fall away. Our re- 
liance upon education as the foundation on which the 
structure of good citizenship can be reared is profound 
and abiding. It is also pathetic and futile. For what we 
style public education has not given us a reputation for 
good citizenship. After a century of it, we are known 
throughout the world as a lawless people, with more 
murders, and a wider assortment of offenses against prop- 
erty and the person to our discredit than any other coun- 
try commonly rated as civilized. If the tree grows as 
the twig is bent, what form are we giving our twigs? 
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Today, primary and secondary public education in 
this country is like an old-fashioned apothecary’s shop 
where you saw against the wall row upon row of drawers, 
labeled according to contents. From these drawers you 
select for the child (unless he pushes forward and reaches 
them first) not what you know is good for him, but 
what he has agreed to take, or what you think you can 
prevail upon him to take. If he turns his back on them 
all, and walks out, you following in his wake in mild 
protest, you build him another apothecary shop, hoping 
that in it something can be found that will meet with 
his approval. 

Hence public education has become an expensive propo- 
sition. Not infrequently, as the Archbishop of Cincinnati 
recently told the National Council of Catholic Women, 
it becomes a racket. Parents do not know, said the 
Archbishop, “ that a majority of our young people cannot 
profit by a college course, or even by four years at high 
school.” But the State has taken over this business, or 
racket, and parents do not count much against the demands 
of the promoters of the racket. Like the child, parents 
are not persons. They are sources of revenue, to be 
exploited in the name of education and the welfare of 
the State. 

The drawers in the apothecary’s shop contain a large 
assortment. But there is no drawer labeled “ religion.” 
Since the child is not a person, since he has no soul, 
and, as far as this education knows, there is no God. 
religion is not needed. Its place can be taken by soap and 
water, window gardens, flag drills, and utterly silly oaths 
of allegiance, or by Father Feeney’s fresh air and orange 
juice. If at the end of eight years in the primary school, 
the boy has shown that beyond all doubt he is incapable 
of profiting by further adventures in education, then we 
build for him and his numerous fellows a kind of high 
school through which he can pass with credit, provided 
that he is not an absolute idiot. 

Insensible to the charms of literature and mathematics, 
this lad might still be taught a code of religion and of 
morality, based upon religion. It would help to make 
him a good citizen, even if he remained a poor scholar, 
in the technical sense; but, come what may, that educa- 
tion must be denied him. Out he goes into the world 
in search of a white-collar job, and with the possibility 
of drifting into disorderly habits and crime. 

The Fathers of this Republic wrote their conviction 
that the truest prosperity of the country depended upon 
the fidelity of the people to religion. Put in modern 
phrase, their mind was that good citizenship was based 
upon religion. The public-school system, the most ex- 
pensive branch of local government, is a striking proof 
of the distance we have traveled from the principles of 
our fathers. They thought that elementary and secondary 
schools should be built to promote religion. We build 
elementary and secondary schools to break down religion. 

That is why all who are interested in the preservation 
of genuinely American political ideals should view with 
apprehension, as Dr. Luther Weigle, of Yale, wrote some 
years ago, the irreligious character of American public 
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education. It cannot possibly satisfy any serious-minded 
man who will take time to reflect upon the effect of the 
irreligious factors which it supports and, unwittingly, 
perhaps, but none the less surely, promotes. It can satisfy 
no one but the atheist who welcomes every agency that 
tends to tear God, and the knowledge of his duties to 
God, out of the heart of the child. 

In his address at Fordham University on November 
17, the Rev. William I. Lonergan, S.J., of the staff of 
this Review, kept well within the facts when he cited 
the non-Catholic schools of this country as institutions 
which prepare the way for the overthrow of Catholics 
and of American ideals. 

It may sound narrow, exaggerated, and unpatriotic to condemn 
the schools of our country, all of which exclude religion from 
their curricula. They appear to give the United States so much 
educational prestige, and many consider them the nation’s greatest 
glory. Yet it may be easily and conclusively demonstrated that 
what the Holy Father warns against, has actually come to pass 
in very many instances, namely, that the school divorced from 
religion is, in practice, “bound to become irreligious.” 

What is being offered in the schools today, outside the 
religious schools, to our boys and girls, our future citizens, about 
the great fundamentals in life, about God, the family, society, 
government, ethics, let alone about Christianity? There is plenty 
of convincing evidence of the radicalism, cynicism, and irreligion 
being inculcated in most of them, in places like Columbia, Har- 
vard, Yale, Cornell, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, and the rest, not to 
mention our State universities. 

These malign factors, now at work in non-Catholic 
American education, undoubtedly prepare the way for the 
atheism of Communism. The welfare of this country and 
the preservation of its ideals in government, depend upon 
the proper training of the child. Unless we are prepared 
to welcome a government established under atheistic ideals, 
we must bring religion back to its proper place in the 
education of the child. For no one has yet built up, 
or can build, a stable government, acceptable to civiliza- 
tion, on a foundation of atheism. 


Education 


To a Younger Brother, A. B. ’39 


Epwin G. MOLINE 


T is due almost entirely to the conviction, my dear 

Joe, that you should have some sort of a note from 
me before Christmas vacation arrives that this is written. 
That, and the fact that it seems to be as universal a prac- 
tice to advise freshmen as it is to say “I told you so.” 
“More advice,” I hear you groan. Surely; but this is of 
a different sort than it has been your fortune to collect up 
to date. I haven’t been away from your campus long 
enough to forget what was what in my estimation at least, 
and you are the “ kid brother.” 

The excuses are sufficient, I trust, so add this to your 
collection of “ thou shalt’s ” and “ thou shalt not’s ” which 
you have acquired from Mother and Dad, the high-school 
directors, and the rest of your Advisory Council. Only— 
read this bit that I send to you. 

It isn’t a lecture. There are not enough years between 
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us for that, I know. Mother spoke rather generally to 
you, as she did to me, about things which you will meet 
in particular aspects before very long. My only remark 
in regard to those particular things is this. Just remember 
that whatever was taboo around home is still on the black- 
list when you are at school. That is a fairly safe rule to 
follow. 

I know that you have had plenty of advice on how one 
should be a credit to the high school, etc., so I’ll sum up 
my brief discourse on the “ dont’s”’ by telling you to let 
someone else be the jovial staggerer trying to pilot the 
remains of the enemy’s goal post through some hotel’s re- 
volving door. You don’t have to be stiff-necked. Just 
be sensible, and let the few fools fill the positions always 
filled so handsomely by fools. 

I wish that I could write as convincingly as I feel on 
the subject about which I would like to talk to you espe- 
cially. It is called “ Getting the Most out of College,” or 
some such thing. In the first place, my creed always held 
that studies were not the “end all and the be all” of 
higher education. It is a belief that I most heartily recom- 
mend. That sounds as if I were attempting to minimize 
the value of the books. Not at all. It is merely that I in- 
sist that in regard to studies, moderation is a wonderful 
thing. Jn medio stat virtus. In other words, put an hon- 
est amount of effort into studies. If you can merit an 83 
with a reasonable amount of application, and an 85 with a 
little bit more, and a 90 by “ grinding” to the exclusion 
of everything else, try for the 85, and put every other 
minute into all the worthwhile extra-curricular activities 
that you are abie to handle. To my mind, almost fifty 
per cent of the value of college years is to be obtained 
from the hours spent well in activities that build for the 
future. More about that in a moment. 

Some of the studies you are not going to like any more 
than you did in high school. You may see no sense to 
Latin and Greek until the day arrives, as it will, when 
the reason becomes apparent, even though at that day 
your Latin may be confined to the Epicurean Carpe diem 
and your Greek to hespera men gar en, informing the 
world that “then it was evening.” The habits of study 
formed in the mastering of these subjects is of consider- 
ably more worth than you will imagine when you face 
them as daily fare for the first two years of your classical 
course. 

Since it is obviously impossible to discuss every subject 
with you, I answer the equally obvious question, “ Which 
do you believe to be the most important?” If you asked 
anyone of us (the more serious alumni, you know), I 
think that the answer would be to put especial stress on 
the philosophy courses. The Scholastic method of reason- 
ing is the soundest that can be found for any deduction 
and analysis, and the practical value of its ethics, psychol- 
ogy, and natural theology cannot be measured truly in this 
day when morals are without standing among many, and 
when criticism of God and established belief are so prev- 
alent, especially among the younger people who glory in 
their supposed ability to think satisfactorily for themselves. 
They succeed, often, only in being ridiculous in the eyes of 
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elders whose formal education may not be so great, but 
whose common sense offers explanations to many of 
modern youths’ philosophical difficulties. 

Keep in mind what I have said about philosophy, for 
an ability to reason from one point to another will always 
be of value. If you enter the professions, your ethics will 
be the determining factor in many of the decisions that 
you will be forced to make. Incidentally, you will begin 
“to get all this in junior.” Great expression, that! 

About these extra-curricular activities, then. The school 
papers are wonderful interests. The glee club and debat- 
ing are two more. Each is fine in its own way. Each has 
something to offer that will last a long time after much 
of the book learning has gone by the boards. 

If it were only in knowing a man such as directed 
the school paper on which I worked, the many hours spent 
in that office were well occupied. To acquire a bit of his 
outlook on life, and to appreciate the whys and where- 
fores that determined his decisions when it was a ques- 
tion of standing by the policy of the paper, were gains 
beyond price. The friendships between students and our 
faculty advisors, that became more firmly fixed as the 
hours lengthened in the smoke-filled office the night be- 
fore we went to press, will always mean much. That is all 
true of many activities, but I found it especially so of 
the newspaper work. The common interest seemed 
stronger, the atmosphere allowed a little more unbend- 
ing on the part of everyone, and an ability of expression 
was developed through understanding criticism of work 
ranging from humor to editorials. All of it was more than 
worthwhile. There was also a certain sense of responsi- 
bility in putting out a good paper at the expected time 
that did have a beneficial effect on habit. 

Glee club was something that I joined on a dare and 
enjoyed as much as anything that it was my pleasure to 
encounter during four years on the Hill. If you can be 
one of that group, you will be in a position to acquire an 
understanding of music that even a prosaic soul such as 
you will find a source of much pleasure while at school, 
and more especially after graduation. There is so much 
more to be found in music than you realize that my rather 
imperfect appreciation of it all finds it difficult to explain. 
I have a suspicion that an appreciation such as mine isn’t 
explained—it is just felt. 

Remember, though, that in the glee club of that col- 
lege you will be on your own before others more than in 
any other organization. With the club, you will be in a 
position to meet interesting people, people in whose eyes 
culture is a very necessary asset. And they are the people 
who are going to judge your school by your actions. 
When you are on tour, or just making a one-night stand 
in a strange town, there is a very definite feeling of pride 
that stirs you as you march into the presence of these 
people who criticize, unconsciously perhaps, and find you 
worthy emissaries of your Alma Mater. The point that 
I am making rather long-windedly is that individual 
actions that are not according to Hoyle are condemned, 
not as individual actions, but as those of a student body. 
One man making a few mistakes can do more harm to 
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your school than forty living up to all that you will have 
been taught can do good. 

Get in debating anyway. When there are opportunities 
such as you have, for forensic discussion in class, society, 
lecture, or inter-collegiate contests, there is no excuse for 
remaining out of the lists. It is to be regretted that so 
many fail to see that debating in any sphere builds con- 
fidence in oneself, and that confidence is more than half 
the battle whether it is a question of class work, social 
life, or the seriousness of business careers later on in life. 
If in addition to all this, you can work in part of the 
intra-mural athletic program, do a bit of committee work 
now and then, you will have what I consider a full sched- 
ule and a complete course that will move things so fast 
that in no time at all you will be viewing it in retrospect, 
as I am doing now. 

The one more thing that I mean to add concerns the re- 
ligious side of your life down there. Don’t neglect it, Joe, 
for it can mean a lot. The formal study of it is easy to 
put aside, but it solves many problems and explains your 
viewpoint, if you know the answers as you should. 

Concerning the more personal side of it—you will dis- 
cover that for yourself. But many a night will come when 
you will stay after chapel to get things straightened out. 
Most of you will find yourselves walking up to the shrine 
more often than you will imagine, to talk things over with 
Somebody who means a great deal to you at such times. 
Some night when you are nearly alone, you will hear 
the student organist play some Ave Maria after Benedic- 
tion—Gounod’s is the one I liked to hear—and when you 
find a mist before your eyes, then you will understand 
what I mean when I say, “ Don’t neglect the religious 
side of things.” 

That is all, I guess. Don’t be a know-it-all. Nine-tenths 
of the swelled-headedness is due to a lack of something ; 
confidence, intelligence; or just lack of manners. It is 
like putting a Macy window in an empty ten-cent store, 
and the results are not worth it. So don’t be a swelled 
head. It is better to realize that the pond is larger now, 
and that you have become a relatively smaller frog. 

The enclosed donation is supposed to swell the spend- 
ing money. Do you always have to buy books now when 
you manage to find a little extra? Folks are fine. Some 
of us will be down to see you before long. 





With Scrip and Staff 
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PPROPRIATE to Thanksgiving Day, November 

28, are the following “ Thanksgiving Thoughts,” 
which were culled from Scripture by the indefatigable 
press service of the Central Verein. 


Give glory to the Lord, for He is good; for His mercy en- 
dureth forever. (Ps. cvi, 1) 

Give praise to the Lord, for He is good; for His mercy endureth 
forever. (Ps. cxvii, 1) 

The hope of the unthankful shall melt away as the winter’s ice, 
and shall run off as unprofitable water. (Wisdom xvi, 29) 
Bless ye the Lord of Heaven, give glory to Him in the sight 
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of all that live, because He hath shown His mercy to you. (Tobias, 
xii, 6) 

If I partake with thanksgiving, why am I evil spoken of for 
that for which I give thanks? (1. Cor. x, 30) 

Give thanks always for all things, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to God and the Father. (Ephes. v, 20) 

I give thanks to my God in every remembrance of you. 
i, 3) 

Be nothing solicitous ; but in everything, by prayer and supplica- 
tion, with thanksgiving, let your petitions be made known to God. 
(Phil. iv, 6) 

. . . Giving thanks to God the Father, who hath made us worthy 
to be partakers of the lot of the saints in light. (Col. i, 12) 

As therefore you have received Jesus Christ, the Lord, walk 
ye in Him; rooted and built up in Him, and confirmed in the 
faith, as also you have learned, abounding in Him in thanksgiv- 
ing. (Col. iii, 6-7) 

Let the peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts, wherein you also 
are called in one body: and be ye thankful. (Col. iii, 15) 

To these I should like to add Psalms XXXIII and, of 
course, Psalm CII, two of the greatest utterances of 
gratitude in the Scriptures. I have sometimes wondered 
why more use was not made today, in our devotions, of 
the thirty-third Psalm as a prayer of thanksgiving after 
Holy Communion. It has been used as such from im- 
memorial times, in the Eastern as well as in the Western 
Church. Some of its verses read like an anticipation of 
the Magnificat ( ‘*O magnify the Lord with me; and let 
us extol his name together. . . . The rich have wanted, 
and have suffered hunger; but they that seek the Lord 
shall not be deprived of any good” ). It is the thanks- 
giving of the poor, the sore tried, the afflicted. It is a 
Psalm for our times. 


(Phil. 





RATITUDE for 150 years of glorious existence 

was expressed at the celebrations held on November 
18-22 by St. Peter’s Church, Barclay Street, New York 
City, an event unique in the Catholic history of this coun- 
try, considering the length of time and the variety and 
importanee of the historic personages and occurrences that 
have been centered around St. Peter’s during its long 
career. 

The sesquicentennial was fortunate not only for the 
splendor and dignity with which the various celebrations, 
religious, social, and cultural, were carried out but also 
the careful historical preparation that was made due to the 
foresight of the scholarly pastor of St. Peter’s, the Rev. 
James E. Noonan, LL.D. Father Noonan was happy in 
securing the cooperation of the United States Catholic 
Historical Society, which devoted the fifteenth issue in its 
series of historical monographs to the history of St. 
Peter’s. (“Old St. Peter’s: The Mother Church of 
Catholic New York.” By Leo Raymond Ryan, A.B., 
M.S.). Mr. Ryan’s work, done in partial fulfilment of a 
doctor’s thesis at Fordham, is a solid volume of 282 pages. 

At the time that St. Peter’s was founded, New York 
was the capital of the nation and the residence of foreign 
Ministers accredited to the United States. 

Several of these Ministers, as well as some members of Con 
gress, were Catholics. This gave encouragement to the small group 


of Catholics then in the city who sometimes attended services in 
the parlor of the Spanish consul, Don Thomas Stoughton, and in 
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the house of Don Diego de Gardoqui, the Spanish Ambassador. 
M. Barbé Marbois, afterwards Marquis de Marbois, the French 
Chargé d’Affaires, wrote in 1785 that “the establishment of the 
Legation chapel at New York will give Catholics of that city all 
the spiritual aid that they can desire.” 

The Catholic congregation was established by the fa- 
mous Father Farmer (Ferdinand Steinmeyer), S.J., who 
was instrumental in the foundation of the American 
Philosophical Association in Philadelphia, a member of 
the Royal Society of London, and an early trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania. There were then about 200 
Catholics in New York City, although the actual com- 
municants were about twenty. 





ROBABLY the most memorable event, in the view of 
Mr. Ryan, in connection with the history of Old St. 
Peter’s was the reception into the Church of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ann Bayley Seton (1774-1821), foundress of the 
American branch of the Sisters of Charity, an event com- 
memorated by a table placed at St. Peter’s in 1931. After 
a terrific struggle with herself, during which time she 
twenty times found herself “ speaking to the Blessed Sac- 
rament ” in St. Peter’s, “ instead of looking at the naked 
[Anglican] altar” in St. Paul’s, where she was attending, 
she first entered St. Peter’s on Ash Wednesday, 1805: 
Here, my God, I go! said I, “heart all to you!” Entering, how 
that heart died away, as it were, in silence before the little Taber- 
nacle, and the great Crucifixion over it. “ Ah my God, here let 
me rest!” said I, and down the head on the bosom, and the knees 
upon the bench. If I could have thought of anything but God! 

Hundreds kneel daily in noonday adoration before the 
Blessed Sacrament in St. Peter’s, and above the altar 
still hangs the “ great Crucifixion,” that Father William 
V. O'Brien, O.P., brought back in 1793 together with 
munificent financial aid from the generous Catholics of 
Mexico. 

The first Catholic office holder of New York City was 
Andrew Morris, a trustee of St. Peter’s. Pastors of St. 
Peter's were Capuchins, Dominicans, Jesuits, diocesan 
priests, in picturesque alternation. In 1831 Father An- 
thony Kohlmann, S.J., was the principal figure in the trial 
concerning the secrecy of the confessional. During the 
pastorate of the cultured and amiable Father Charles D. 
Ffrench, O.P. (1818-1822), a convert and son of the 
Protestant Bishop of Galway, and brother of a Catholic 
bishop in Ireland, broke out the famous trustee contest. 

The Grecian architecture of the new St. Peter’s, built 
1837-40, excited much comment at the time, and has never 
since been duplicated in the Catholic churches of New 
York. Member of the St. Peter’s congregation for sixty- 
six years was the humble and saintly man of color, Pierre 
Toussaint, extracts from whose voluminous correspond- 
ence have already been published by the same Historical 
Society. His life in New York was spent in constant 
service to his fellow-men, both white and black, and the 
charities of which he was the author will never be re- 
counted in full. Even in his old age Toussaint “ went 


through all weathers to daily Mass, a practice [in] which 
he never once failed for sixty years, until a few months 
before his death.” 
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The history of free public Catholic parish education in 
the State of New York and in those parts of New Jersey 
that were originally a part of the Diocese of New York 
had its origin in St. Peter’s famous Free School (1800- 
1935). The school still survives, immersed in a world 
of sky-scrapers and municipal buildings. THe Prvcri. 


Dramatics 





Our New Plays 


ELIzABETH JORDAN, D. Litt. 


HE most spectacular dramatic success of the season, 

thus far, is the Norman Bel Geddes production of 
Sidney Kingsley’s drama “ Deati End,” at the Belasco 
Theater. All the evidences of an overwhelming hit are 
present. The price of tickets was raised after the first 
week. Seats are selling eight weeks in advance, and no 
seats for current performances can be had at the box 
office at any price. They are all in the hands of agents. 
Dozens of disappointed playgoers are turned away from 
the theater at every performance, for lack of standing 
room. An average of $15,000 a week is being taken in 
by the producer and, inevitably, he is already receiving 
fabulous offers for the moving-picture rights of the play. 
Best of all, the Belasco’s big audiences are deeply moved 
and thrilled by the drama. 

Yet this record-breaking success is being won by a 
play which has practically no plot. It is easy to imagine 
what would have happened to that drama in the hands 
of an ordinary play reader or producer. He would have 


‘snorted with contempt and dropped the script into a 


waste-paper basket. It outrages all his cherished theories. 
It ignores all stage traditions. Its appeal lies wholly in 
its atmosphere, its characterization, and the marvelous. 
acting of its cast. Produced without insight and imagina- 
tion it would have been a very sad affair. 

We are shown a cross-section of New York street life: 
on the East River at a point where “ society,” represented 
by Sutton Place, and the slums of the river front, meet 
in a dead end. In the foreground we have the river, a 
slum tenement, and the back garden and showy wrought- 
iron rear-entrance gate of a millionaire’s apartment build- 
ing. There is street construction going on in front of that 
building, we are told, so the rich and fashionable tenants 
are temporarily using the rear gate, and thus rubbing 
elbows with their tenement neighbors as they come and go. 

In the foreground, from start to finish of the drama, 
half a dozen small boys of the slums disport themselves 
as a gang. Naked and filthy, their bodies dripping with 
the scum of the imaginary river into which they are 
constantly dropping for a swim, these little wolves of 
the underworld live their lives, follow their varied inter- 
ests, voice their street philosophy. They have made the 
success of the play, and the realism and sincerity of their 
acting is beyond criticism. Indeed, they are so convincing 
that Mr. Bel Geddes is accused of picking up the lot 
from the actual river front and dumping them on his 
stage. This is not the case. They are actors and the- 
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children of actors, getting the benefit of the inspired direc- 
tion of some one, probably Mr. Kingsley, who has spent 
weeks, perhaps months, studying their originals. One of 
them, “ Tommy,” leader of the gang, is the hero of the 
play, if it has a hero. His escape from the reform school 
which the author holds would destroy him body and soul 
is the nearest suggestion there is to a plot. 

I did not see “ Dead End” until it had been on the 
stage almost a fortnight. I am assured that much of the 
objectionable language of the street urchins had been 
taken out by that time. There is still work for the pruning 
knife. Personally 1 cannot see why the outdoor sport of 
spitting in a comrade’s eye, and the successful quests for 
“bugs,” should not also be deleted. These episodes are 
very realistic, but so are many other habits and customs 
of the underworld which we do not need to be shown to 
accept as authentic. 

For the rest, there is a series of more or less dramatic 
incidents. We have “ Baby-face” Martin, a notorious 
killer, wanted by the police of half a dozen States, drawn 
back to New York after seven years of outlawry and 
killing, to see his mother and the girl he left behind him. 
We see his mother refuse to own him as a son. Later we 
see him captured and killed, killing his captor as he dies. 
But these are only episodes of the street life in that 
dead end of a street. We see couples making love, girls 
struggling for the decencies of existence, underworldlings 
prowling in the background; and in and out among them 
all the boys—always the boys. There isn’t a dull moment 
in the drama, yet there are only two really big situations 
and those are over in as many minutes. “ Dead End” 
will make you thrill. It may even arouse in you the soul’s 
first dim stirring of civic responsibility—a desire to “do 
something about it all.”” Mr. Kingsley won the Pulitzer 
prize of 1932 for his play, “Men in White.” “ Dead 
End ” is thus far the obvious prize winner of 1935-36. 

Osgood Perkins is “ in the electric lights’ this season. 
His name, thus glorified, illumines the front of the Mans- 
field Theater where his art even more brilliantly illumines 
the Laurence Rivers production of the new play “On 
Stage,” by B. M. Kaye. Mr. Perkins deserves his suc- 
cess. He is a cerebral actor whose biggest hits have been 
made in roles calling for wit and worldly philosophy. He 
has precisely that sort of role in “ On Stage,” where he 
shows us a playwright undergoing the creative agonies 
of evolving a new play. Most of his sufferings are experi- 
enced in dreams, but his waking moments are none too 
peaceful. It is a sad thing to be an author, as authors 
are constantly confessing to their public. Inspiration fails 
them ; friends misunderstand their temperamental spasms ; 
worst of all their characters, the children of their brain, 
are often as “contrary” as flesh-and-blood children in 
the real world. Mr. Perkins’ characters take the bits be- 
tween their teeth; they refuse to say and do the things 
their creator wishes them to say and do! They “ mess 
up” his play. It is all very confusing to the playwright, 
and it is also confusing at moments to the audience. But 
it is great fun, and those who have little authors around 
the house as guests or (Heaven help them) as members 
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of their family, nod and sigh in pathetic recognition ot 
the playwright’s portrait. There is wit and wisdom in 
the play. There is also amusing entertainment, and there 
are high spots of drama. In short, it is capital comedy. 

Mr. Perkins has all his dreams while he is lying fully 
clothed on a divan in his home. No red pajamas in this 
play! No bedroom scenes, no illicit love affairs. Nothing 
objectionable but a murder, which the suspected lady 
didn’t commit anyway. The star is at his best, and the 
acting of the entire company is all that it should be. 
Personally, I’d like a little better diction from Mr. Per- 
kins and his leading lady, Selena Royle, but I won't get 
it. Perhaps instead, and in time, I'll get over my strangely 
persistent notion that the lines of plays should be heard 
beyond the fifth row of the orchestra. 

There isn’t an author in the next play we are con- 
sidering but there is something worse. There is a musi- 
cian—a pianist and composer. He is presented to us by 
D. A. Doran, in a play called “ There’s Wisdom in 
Women,” produced at the Cort Theater. Being a pianist 
and composer he has a love affair with every woman he 
meets. His wife accepts this habit with philosophic words 
and smiles. She is the fount of worldly knowledge in 
this play. But she is only mentally at rest as long as his 
women flames are stupid. She realizes that one day 
another woman as clever as she herself is will come along 
and charm her husband. Then she may lose him entirely. 

Her fears are realized. Such a charmer does come 
along. The play shows us the contest between the two 
women, and the wife’s ultimate triumph in keeping her 
husband. It is all very bright and gay after the audience 
has solved two problems. First, why does that wife want 
to keep that husband? Second, why are several of the 
lines and one of the situations so objectionable, in an 
otherwise brilliant and fairly antiseptic offering? The 
answers are obvious. The wife wants her husband back 
because she loves him; and the author tosses in his little 
fistful of dirt because he thinks his play needs that 
“modern ” touch. These bits are affairs of a few moments 
and the play is entertaining for two hours. So there 
we are. Walter Pidgeon plays the pianist admirably. He 
also plays the piano—not quite so admirably. 

One of A. H. Woods’ greatest successes was “ The 
Trial of Mary Dugan.” It is not surprising that he has 
put on another play of the same type, in which every 
scene takes place in a court room during a murder trial. 
The present offering, “The Night of January 16th,” at 
the Ambassador, has plenty of action and drama. More- 
over, to most of us, the sight of twelve fellow-spectators, 
selected from the audience and grinning sheepishly in a 
jury box, is good entertainment in itself. The acting is 
excellent, but it does not set any new records. Both 
Doris Nolan and Marcella Swanson need to be sternly 
called to account for imperfect diction. Miss Swanson, 
who has some very clever lines, whispers them as if she 
were communing with her soul. 

So simple are my personal tastes (at times) that one 
of my favorites among the new plays is the comedy 
“Remember the Day,” written by Philo Higley and 
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Philip Dunning, and produced by Mr. Dunning at the 
National Theater. So engaging is this offering, so human 
its characters, so admirable its writing, so more than 
admirable its direction and acting, that one forgets its 
lack of drama. Its plot is the simplest. A boy of fourteen 
falls in love with his teacher. He discovers her in a love 
affair with a much older youth, and he suffers. He leaves 
the school and develops into a great man. Years later, 
in the epilogue, the forgotten teacher humbly recalls her- 
self to his notice and reminds him of the faith she has 
always had in him. Not at all the sort of thing the 
Broadway crowd yelps over. No battle, murder, or sud- 
den death. Only the thrill one gets from the amazing acting 
of Frankie Thomas, who plays the school boy, and who 
will be one of our great American stars some day. No 
one who saw him in “ Wednesday’s Child” and “ The 
First Legion” will forget his work. Don’t miss it in 
“Remember the Day.” 

‘“ Squaring the Circle,” a comedy of Soviet Russia by 
Valentine Katayev, produced by Tri-Art at the Lyceum 
Theater, is emphatically “ something different.” It shows 
us the experiences of two young Russian couples, newly 
married, living together in one room, and meeting there 
the various problems of existence that face them. The 
comedy sparkles from beginning to end, yet there is 
throughout an amazing sense of truth in it. One knows, 
someway, that countless young couples are living just like 
this today in Soviet Russia, and that youth and love and 
laughter can lighten experiences which are far from 
amusing in themselves. The play is written and per- 
formed with great delicacy and good taste. At the very 
end the too-hastily married young couples exchange their 
partners and enter upon a supposedly permanent rela- 
tionship founded on love and work. The first union was 
one of propinquity and convenience. The transfer is 
effected with the Soviet indifference to Christian stand- 
ards. The couples return to the Registrar, register again, 
and go through a second ceremony. Aside from this, they 
seem quite surprisingly clean-minded and clean-living 
young persons. In a situation full of opportunities for 
suggestive lines and action there is not one objectionable 
line or action till the youngsters make their second choice 
at the end of the play. One takes them and their standards 
of living as one finds them, and one is deeply interested. 

“A Slight Case of Murder” is another underworld 
offering. Written by Howard Lindsay and Damon Run- 
yon, it is produced by Mr. Lindsay at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater. Like the Soviet comedy it is “ different.” 
Four thugs are murdered, but from start to finish we 
see no murders and no dead bodies. As in the Soviet 
play the hilarious comedy revolves around subjects serious 
enough in themselves but made so convincingly funny by 
the situations and the excellent acting that the audience 
is highly entertained. The biggest laugh of the evening 
comes at the finish, when the real criminal double-crosses 
his associates and makes off with the booty they are 
seeking. No one in the company or in the audience takes 
anything seriously in “A Slight Case of Murder.” That’s 
why everybody appears to be having such a pleasant time. 
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A Review of Current Books 











The Need for Philosophy 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDU- 
CATION. By Michael Demiashkevich, Ph.D. American Book 
Company. $2.50. 
1 book is a medley of things very good and very worth- 
less. The introduction makes a valuable distinction between 
sciences and sciences. It shows that while education is not an 
exact natural science, not a subject easily cribbed within the 
boundaries of mathematical formulae, still it is a science in being 
a body of fairly well demonstrated conclusions about a certain 
subject matter. Demiashkevich shows that it is the neglect of this 
necessary distinction between the scope of the natural sciences 
and the social sciences which sends so many of the votaries of 
education scurrying after graphs and statistics and neglecting the 
weightier issues, the ultimate visions of education. As he puts it 
so well: 

As a consequence of this neglect of the more important 
aspects—the social-science aspects—of the science of edu- 
cation which are very fascinating and very enriching (but 
are not reducible to columns of figures, sigmas, and radical 
signs), too many Ph.D. dissertations in education have been 
produced which are merely statistical froth, neither nourish- 
ing nor stimulating, and which amply justify the cynical 
definition of educational research as “finding something 
that everybody knows and expressing it in language that 
no one understands.” 

The emphasis of the author on the need for philosophy as a 
foundation for worthwhile education is also good. There are very 
searching criticisms of the “learning by doing” methods. In 
particular iffs few pages on the experiences of the Soviet schools 
in first junking traditional methods and now being forced to re- 
turn to them are very illuminating. 

One might think that a few words on religion would find place 
in the discussion on character, at least a few words of acknowledg- 
ment to the Catholic Church, which in her Saints has produced 
great characters. But the book is entirely pagan in the original 
pagan sense of man being able to work out his own destiny in 
time and after time by his own unaided efforts. Even in the 
pragmatic sense of looking to brute facts alone this pagan view 
is merely froth. This country in which we live has been harried 
to excess by educational experiments, its children have been driven 
by millions into State-supported and privately supported schools, 
its educational abodes have pierced the sky with their neo-Gothic 
towers, and we are still looking around for any signs of men being 
improved by it. The Catholic view, in the light of the complete 
futility of the pagan view that intellectual education without re- 
ligion can make men better, deserves a passing consideration. 

There are two paragraphs on Scholasticism. Each particular 
sentence of these two paragraphs is full of errors. Here is a 
typical sentence: “ The official medieval philosophy of the school- 
men was a monistic idealism in the service of theology.” Let us 
examine this sentence. 

First of all there never was any “ official” medieval philosophy. 
St. Bonaventure, who taught contemporaneously with St. Thomas, 
held a different philosophy from that of St. Thomas. Bonaventure 
was an Augustinian; Thomas an eclectic with Aristotelian lean- 
ings. At the same time Siger of Brabant was teaching a different 
philosophy still. At the end of the thirteenth century Duns Scotus 
had a philosophy differing from that of Siger, Thomas, and 
Bonaventure. Since there was no one recognized philosophy there 
could be no “official” philosophy. Some were monists. Most 
medievals were dualists. Some were idealists, most were realists. 
To speak finally of philosophy as being in the “ service of theol- 
ogy” falls foul of the fact that in the thirteenth century, as in 
Catholic schools today, philosophy is autonomous, using the data 
of experience with the tool of reason. AFreD G. BrRICKEL. 
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Slum Blight 


REHOUSING URBAN AMERICA. By Henry Wright. Colum- 
bia University Press. $7.50. 

N his foreword to Mr. Wright’s volume, Lewis Mumford writes 

that “technically, economically, and socially, housing is today 
one of the most backward arts in America.” He believes that this 
country faces both a quantitative and a qualitative deficiency in 
housing; that “our task is not merely to build houses, but to 
build communities; indeed, the house cannot function as a living 
place unless it is set in a healthy communal and natural environ- 
ment.” Few will doubt that housing is one of the most important 
problems facing the country at the present time, and Rehousing 
Urban America presents a valuable study of the problem. 

The author’s purpose, as he states, is to provide a “general 
and comprehensive digest of the elements of good community plan- 
ning and housing technique related to a hypothesis of future 
large-scale city rehabilitation which calls for a fairly compact and 
carefully related community organization rather than the loosely 
organized sprawling suburban expansion of the last few decades.” 
The book is divided into three parts: (1) “ Housing the Focal 
Point in Rehabilitating Our Cities”; (2) “ Study of the Recent 
Evolution and Development of Housing Techniques”; (3) “A 
Forecast of Planning Advancement.” 

Under (1) the author discusses the blight of our cities, citing 
slums as an advanced case of blight, ways of treating the causes 
of this blight, its spread, its rehabilitation, and the possibilities of 
this rehabilitation. Under (2) he considers the case for group 
housing, reciting examples illustrated with profuse diagrams and 
photographs. Included among group-housing cases are those at 
Sunnyside, L. I., in Pittsburgh, and various other localities. In 
this section he also discusses the apartment building, various types, 
etc., with a critical analysis of the evolution of apartment design 
in a separate chapter. He refers to modern housing developments 
in Germany, with plans, photographs, and details of many units in 
various cities of that country. In the forecast of planning advance- 
ment (3), Mr. Wright considers the theory of large-scale plan- 
ning, methods for rehabilitation, aids to plan study, new methods 
of construction, quality of living space, and analytical and cost 
studies. In an “ Addenda,” he presents material selected from 
a “Manual of Good Housing Practice,” prepared in 1931 but 
never published. 

As Mr. Mumford says in his preface, Rehousing Urban Amer- 
ica is “an invaluable education for the architect and the com- 
munity planner who are equipping themselves for prospective ser- 
vice to the community.” And it will be especially valuable to 
those interested in housing developments but who lack the tech- 
nical knowledge and understanding. FLoyp ANDERSON. 


Shorter Reviews 


STAND AND GIVE CHALLENGE. By Francis MacManus. 
Loring and Mussey. $2.00. 
D ESPITE the exquisite foreword of the author (a modest hint 
that this novel is not an emphasis on an Irish historical period 
or a glorifying group of notes in Gaelic literary criticism), the 
book is shot through with glorious flashes from both. Bards and 
seanichies linger at the fringe of every page of the story, ready to 
illustrate a vital episode with their genius for song and genealogical 
lore. Stand and Give Challenge is an authentic document in its 
realm of literature, a fascinating story, whose characterizations 
surpass in quantity and quality a shelf full of books by Abbey Play- 
ers, Yeats, Synge and even Francis Stewart. The characters sur- 
pass in hardihood the selected pictures in A Man of Aran; and 
above and beyond mere natural prowess, this novel depicts heroes 
in fortitudes that are moral, patriotic, and religious. Novelists of 
this period in an earlier day, Banim, Griffin, Carleton, were skilled 
in portraitures of political tyrannies and consequent poverties; but 
they softened the environments with rollicking witticisms. Mr. 
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MacManus employs no colorful velvets to hide the straightforward 
endurances of pain and power, “all blessed in the will of God.” 
Oft-quoted lines from Homer’s epics, decorating these episodes, do 
not surpass the frequent phrases and gnomic sayings from the 
Gaelic characters in this vigorous and vital novel. M. E. 


THE ANGEL OF THE ASSASSINATION. By Joseph Shear- 
ing. Harrison Smith and Robert Haas. $2.75. 
A TRIPLE tragedy involving a beautiful young girl from Nor- 
mandy, an enthusiastic German youth, and a hideous, de- 
formed Sardinian. Before the background of Rousseau’s philosophy 
and through the chaos of the French Revolution they move stead- 
ily toward the denouement, where Charlotte Corday murders Jean- 
Paul Marat in his bath and goes calmly to the guillotine, followed 
a few weeks later by her eulogist, Jean-Adam Lux. The author 
admirably co-relates the lives of these three disciples of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, all strangers to each other until death brought 
them together. A master in portraying character, Shearing de- 
velops their lives as influenced by Plutarch’s Lives, the classics, 
and the writings of Rousseau. To Charlotte Corday and Lux they 
offered examples of virtue and nobility which fired their enthusi- 
asm and fashioned their ideals and dreams. To Marat, ambitious 
and egotistical, they served only to increase in him an already ab- 
normal desire for power and acclaim. Nowhere does the author 
expressly state his personal opinion concerning the sanity of Char- 
lotte Corday, but one is led to believe that he considered her thor- 
oughly sane even in the murder of Marat. Shearing is not a Cath- 
olic and though for the most part he is very fair in dealing with 
Catholic questions, yet concerning Confession and absolution and 
what he calls the “ritual” and “symbolism” of the Church he is 
either in ignorance of their true meaning or he has lost some of his 
fairness. The book is well documented, makes very interesting 
reading, but its real excellence lies in its character delineation. 


G BT. 


WHY NOT END POVERTY? By F. H. Drinkwater. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 3/6. 
Ts little book of 120 pages is made up of twenty-six articles 
published in various periodicals during 1934 and 1935. It is 
interesting and instructive. Father Drinkwater is convinced that 
poverty in England can be abolished. The problem is not one of 
production or distribution. It is principally a money problem. The 
talk of huge sums of idle money is all rubbish, says the author. 
“Money in the twentieth century is not something that lies about in 
heaps of gold or even paper, waiting to be begged or borrowed or 
stolen. It is just figures in books—bank credit, in fact.” This 
English priest seems to have a good grasp of the money and bank- 
ing question. If poverty is to be abolished, says he, the control of 
credit must be taken from the hands of private money lenders and 
placed in the hands of the people—i.e., in the hands of the people’s 
government. His arguments are similar to those of Father Cough- 
lin, whom he praises for his work in America. 

Consumer credit as well as producer credit, insists Father Drink- 
water, is essential to sustain recovery. This consumer credit might 
even take the form of National Dividends—an alarming term to 
the old conservative groups. 

Father Drinkwater’s program is well worth studying and, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, could be more easily applied in self-sustain- 
ing America than in any economically dependent nation, such as 
England. Go. 


THE STRANGE LIFE AND STRANGE LOVES OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE. By Emile Lauvriére. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$3.50. Published October 24. 

HE author comes to his task prepared by many years devoted 

to the riddle of Edgar Allan Poe. In this 400-page study (the 
English version by Edwin Gile Rich) he has laid under contribu- 
tion all of Poe’s personal correspondence and literary output, the 
conflicting estimates of Poe’s associates and contemporaries, and 
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the verdicts of the long line of critics, apologists, or simple biog- 
raphers from Griswold to Hervey Allen, and has called in the aid 
of modern medicine and abnormal psychology. The difficult poet of 
“The Raven” really lives in the well-documented and critical pages 
of M. Lauvriére, who is particularly successful in relating Poe’s 
literary creations, with their characteristic sensuous imagery and 
their cult of beauty touched with the breath of death, with the 
concrete situations and personalities out of which they flowered. 

He concludes that Poe was an hereditary dipsomaniac whose 
badly balanced and unstable genius was never far from the border 
line of insanity. 

It is hardly to be doubted that towards the end of his 
career, beginning with his second stay in New York, and 
especially after the death of his dear Virginia, this poor 
superior degenerate [i.e., in the medical sense] was only a 
sort of partially reasoning madman, a half-insane person, 
whose circular, double-formed madness permitted the dip- 
somaniac impulses to graft themselves on the phases of 
melancholic depression and the flights of mystic erotomania 
on the crises of maniacal exaltation. 

The author is really more sympathetic to his subject than is 
suggested by this categoric sentence. Perhaps a Frenchman’s 
passion for system betrays itself here and there in the handling 
of the material, and there is an ex. rgerated deference to the dicta 
of modern psychology and even to its formulae. The reader is 
carried along by the tragic sweep of the story, although the transla- 
tor in far too many passages reproduces French idiom crude and 
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undigested. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


EAT, DRINK, AND BE WARY. By F. J. Schlink. In this 
book, Mr. Schlink, co-author of 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, covers 
the problems of diet and food adulteration. With full access to the 
files of Consumers Research, he turns his barrage on many per- 
sons and practices—on the women’s magazines which give advice 
on diet and food preparation, on doctors and scientists who rec- 
ommend various food products, on home-economics teachers who 
pass on the recommendations of food-selling organizations. He 
sharply discusses food fads, milk diets, fruit and vegetable juices ; 
he writes bitterly of the practices of food manufacturers, and 
especially of bakers, whom he discusses at considerable length. He 
recommends a trend back to grandmother’s instincts in food, with 
many pages of general and detailed suggestions. There is a com- 
prehensive index. Published November 5. (Covici-Friede. $2.00.) 


ILLINOIS POETS. Edited by Henry Harrison. Despite the 
handicap of presenting each poet within the limits of three pages, 
Illinois here offers an arresting anthology of her native lyricists. 
They are by no means the relentless eulogists of Middle Western 
life sometimes found in such collections, and, apart from spasmodic 
attempts to poeticise the city of Chicago, they have a universal and 
authentic appeal. A few names may be mentioned here: R. Al- 
bright, Josephine Chandler, Louise Garnett, Frances Shaw, Lew 
Sarrett (who is badly represented). The reviewer liked particu- 
larly Marion Strobel, whose bright clarity is delightfully mellowed 
in the poetry of simple human experience, and William Parker, 
who writes with a genuine lyric intensity. (Harrison. $2.00.) 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK FOR 1934. 
Edited by Frank H. Viszetelly. This illustrated volume sums up in 
brief, popular articles the principal events, doings, issues, and dis- 
coveries of the preceding year. As usual, there is an extensive 
necrology. Manchukuo takes, naturally enough, a prominent part 
in the political theater of 1934, as do the drought, the New Deal 
projects, Gen. Hugh Johnson and Mr. Richberg, sports events, 
King Albert, Paris February riots, developments in the field of 
law, electrification, etc. Of great practical value for students are 


descriptions of new books and other publications of importance 
on different topics that have appeared during the previous year— 
for instance, under the widely embracing 
(Funk and Wagnalls. $6.25.) 


topic, “ Philology.” 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Takes Exception 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a constant reader of America and a frequent admirer of its 
reviewers, may I take exception to the inadequate and incon- 
sequential yet featured review of Father Feeney’s latest and, in 
the minds of many, best book of poems? 

Undoubtedly the review received its conspicuous place in the 
make-up of the section because of the book reviewed. Certainly 
it could not have been the manner or quality of the criticism that 
warranted it. Its glaringly inconsistent reasoning, or rather lack 
of reasoning, was the type of thing one would expect from a 
schoolboy who wishes to attract attention by striving to find a 
flaw in something connoisseurs have declared superb. It is the 
tactics employed by the losing side of an amateur debating team 
in a last gasp to say something. 

The reviewer baits his readers with a first paragraph of faint 
praise. Paragraph two becomes picayune in meaning. Then this: 
“When, therefore, Father Feeney writes a verse in the manner 
of E. A. Robinson, as . . . the opening verse of ‘Computation,’ it 
is painfully at odds with the rest of the poem.” Perhaps it is .. . 
if it were a poem of E. A. Robinson, but it is not. It is a poem 
of Leonard Feeney (whose originality was noted) and there is no 
reason (nor rhyme) why “the rest of the poem” should be like 
E. A. Robinson or anybody else. Rather than annoying Mr. 
Stewart that the whole of the poem does not follow in the Robin- 
son manner, it should have surprised him that so original a poet 
as Leonard Feeney should have suggested E. A. Robinson at all. 
Incidentally, your Literary Editor said unofficially that with 
“ Boundaries,” Father Feeney surpasses himself. And that is 
superlative praise indeed. 

New York. MuvRIEL NOLAN DELANEY. 


Not Ten Thousand Catholics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As one of a party of sixty-five travel directors on a guest tour 
of North and South Carolina, one had a liberal education. The 
beauty of Smoky Mountain, the Piedmont, and the Atlantic Coast 
regions made the visitors know why the hosts were so anxious to 
“sell” the Carolinas to the visitors from the North and the Mid- 
dle West. But, as a Catholic, seeking opportunities of spreading 
Christ’s Kingdom, the great task of the Church in the Carolinas 
makes one feel like forsaking everything but missionary work. 

Not in four days traveling, through the western section of 
North Carolina was a church or priest seen; the fifth day one 
was greeted by the happy sight of seeing a Passionist missionary 
with his little flock of colored children and their Sisters waving 
a greeting to the passing guests. The situation in one of the 
oldest States of the Union surprises those of us who are so com- 
fortably fixed at home, with our hundreds of churches and services 
at all hours. The Most Rev. William J. Hafey, D.D., of 
Raleigh, has done wonders in the ten years that the Raleigh 
diocese has been established, but even yet, oh, so much has to 
be done. In a State of over three and one-third million persons 
there are not ten thousand Catholics! Many parishes cover seven 
counties. Elizabeth City, N. C., has a lovely new church and 
school, but the latter has never been opened. While the territory 
embraced in the parish contains 130,000 people there are but 
seventy souls in the parish—thirty-five in the lovely and rather 
wealthy city of Elizabeth City and thirty-five in Edenton, thirty- 
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one miles distant. Father Michael Carey, the pastor, has his near- 
est neighboring priest eighty-seven miles away. 

One is shocked at the frightfully distorted notions of the Catho- 
lic Church that still exist among some of the otherwise educated 
and cultured Southerners. Education is the only means that might 
remedy the situation and that must come through the Catholic 
press. How many readers of this article can easily afford the 
price of a year’s subscription to AMERICA to be sent to some 
Chamber of Commerce or Public Library! Who can tell what 
immense amount of good it might do in breaking down barriers 
of prejudice? The problem of bringing the Faith to the thousands 
of poor colored folk in the Carolinas is only surpassed by the 
need of giving enlightenment to those who will make staunch 
members of the Church once they see the light. 

December 10 marks the celebration in Raleigh of the centen- 
nial of the religious-liberty speech of Judge William Gaston which 
gave religious liberty to North Carolina, and the anniversary of 
the founding of the diocese ten years ago. One dollar from one 
thousand readers and a greater amount from those who are blessed 
with abundance will mean manifold blessings to those who are 
inclined to help a great cause. Bishop William J. Hafey, D.D., 
15 N. McDowell St., Raleigh, surely must have hundreds of places 
waiting for financial assistance. The new move to bring the rest 
of the country to the Carolinas for health and for pleasure must 
not find the Church in the poverty-stricken condition that has so 
hampered the carrying out of plans for expansion. Promise your 
help now. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (Miss) Anna A, EGAN. 


Lepers’ Christmas 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At this holy season the missionary priests and nuns in charge 
of the leper colonies stretch out eager hands to The Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith for an alms which will brighten 
Christmas for the poorest of Christ’s flock—the lepers. 

Many of our fellow men are victims of this dread plague and 
their lives are deprived of every solace except that which religion 
affords. But however great their misery, they are not abandoned 
by the nuns and brothers and priests who in remote parts of the 
world still follow in the footsteps of Molokai’s immortal Sister 
Marianne, Brother Dutton and Father Damien. 

The missionaries have given their lives for the lepers. Surely 
those who read this will be prompted to give an offering to the 
Leper Fund of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. The 
lepers will be grateful to receive the crumbs of our Christian 
charity and will repay the donors on Christmas morning by their 
holy prayers at the Crib. 

Offerings for the Lepers’ Christmas Fund may be sent to your 
Diocesan Director of the Society (in every Diocese) or to Right 
Reverend Monsignor William Quinn, P.A., National Director, 
The Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 109 East 38th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

New York. Rr. Rev. Mscr. Wm. Qutnn, P.A. 


Communism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article, “ Prospects of Revolution in the United States,” 
by Father Thorning, in the issue of America for October 26, im- 
presses me as one of the most timely and valuable articles that I 
have read in a long time. The ignorance and indifference of 
Americans to the danger of Communism is hard enough to under- 
stand, but the outright encouragement and assistance that it re- 
ceives in this “land of the free” is beyond all comprehension. 
Last Spring I assisted with a conference of youth of all classes, 
in this city. At that time I saw to my dismay the irresistible power 
wielded by a highly organized, expertly trained and deeply zealous 
minority group of Communist youth. They were outnumbered 
at least ten to one, and yet because of their training and burn- 
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ing zeal for their cause they were able not only to dominate the 
meetings but also to color most of the findings which were pre- 
sented in public at the end. 

A week ago I had the pleasure of taking part in a Catholic 
youth conference and I couldn’t help but compare the two, to the 
immense advantage of the latter. The former with the Communists 
doing most of the talking was like “ Hamlet” with the “ Prince of 
Denmark” left out, or as the situation is described in “ Ubi Ar- 
cano”: “a general confusion of society deprived of its natural 
foundation ”"—God. It was refreshing and inspiring to hear our 
Catholic youth intelligently discussing such subjects as: “ Catho- 
lic Program of Social Healing,” “ Unemployment” and “ Youth's 
Place in the Parish.” But when the subject of the dangers of 
Communism was suggested, it was distressing to hear them speak 
in disparagement of the attractiveness of the Communist program 
and the ability of the Communists to “sell” their ideas to non- 
Catholic Americans, much less to Catholics. 

Now as I read Father Thorning’s splendid, up-to-date and il- 
luminating article, I couldn’t help but wonder why this article 
couldn’t be put into an inexpensive pamphlet form and placed in 
the hands of all reading Americans. As Father Thorning truth- 
fully says: “The gravity of the Communistic threat to our re- 
ligious, social, and civil institutions calls for intelligent, concerted, 
persevering action.” I can think of no finer bit of Catholic Action 
for any Catholic society to undertake than to buy and distribute 
and induce all with whom they come in contact to read “ Pros- 
pects of Revolution,” and I for one sincerely hope that it will 
soon appear in pamphlet form. 


Minneapolis, Minn. (Rev.) James R. CoLteMan 


On the Plebiscite 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am enclosing a list of my selections for the literary plebiscite. 
I have discovered that it takes considerable audacity to compile 
one of these lists and also, and this is a happier revelation, that 
the potential list of immortals is much greater than one would 
suspect. 

Awaiting with anxiety and also with a degree of trepidation 
(now that I have ventured my opinion) the final list, I remain, 
with deepest sentiments of personal regard. 

Somerville, Mass. Joun J. Grirrin, 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was with great pleasure that we noted your literary plebiscite. 
Immediately we were interested. We are inclosing herewith our 
ballot. 

We are a group of fifteen Scholastics of the Society of Mary 
(Marianists) who are completing our final year of college work 
at St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas. There has been 
a decided interest in the Catholic revival in literature among the 
group for several years. We are, therefore, glad to cast our 
vote as an expresion of devotedness to this noble work. 

San Antonio, Texas. Pau. Ryan, S.M. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

With sincere interest I have read of the plebiscite in AMERICA 
concerning the best Catholic authors here and in Europe. In my 
humble opinion no better stimulus could be given Catholic litera- 
ture than recognition of those whose work has placed them on 
a standardized basis. We have been too timid or perhaps not 
sufficiently aggressive, in placing to the front Catholic writers 
while “ frenzying ” over crumbs from outside tolerating pens. For 
a period, now happily past, practical advantages and opportunity 
may have been wanting to many embryo writers, for acacias and 
laurels are seldom viewed from shop windows, but we have grown 
with our times and forthwith is a bit we are, indeed, proud to 
write. 

Tempe, Ariz. Mrs. W. 


E. P ATTERSON. 
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Home News.—The President left Washington on No- 
vember 20 for Warm Springs, Ga., where he will stay 
for two weeks. On November 19 he had named Norman 
H. Davis, Admiral William H. Standley, and William 
Phillips as the delegation to represent the United States 
at the naval-limitation conference meeting in London 
on December 6. Before the Conference of Mayors on the 
same day, he pledged that there would be no “ starvation ” 
because Federal aid to the jobless would continue while 
necessary. He denied, on November 15, reports that the 
Administration had changed its policy on PWA purchases, 
referring to cases where foreign products had been pur- 
chased for PWA projects, and said all low foreign bids 
would be examined for subsidies and uniform high domes- 
tic bids for possible collusion. Details of the reciprocal 
trade agreement with Canada, signed on November 15, 
were made public on November 17. Each nation grants 
the other most-favored nation treatment and minimum 
tariff rates on every commodity accorded to any country 
apart from parts of the British Empire, for Canada, and 
United States possessions and Cuba. The treaty was 
praised in many quarters, and denounced in others, among 
the latter being ex-President Hoover. On November 15 
Secretary Hull sharply warned American exporters 
against dealing in war supplies with Italy. On the con- 
stitutional front, the Guffey Coal Act was upheld in 
Louisville on November 14; on the same day the silver- 
sale-profit tax was held unconstitutional by the Court of 
Claims; on November 16 an essential section of the 
Frazier-Lemke Act was held unconstitutional in the Court 
of Appeals in Chicago. The directors of the United Gas 
Improvement Company on November 20 decided to re- 
fuse to obey the Public Utility Holding Company Act, 
and appealed to the Federal Court in Philadelphia to 
declare the act unconstitutional. In politics, on November 
15 Senator Borah gave evidence that he was interested 
in the Presidential nomination; on November 16 Mr. 
Hoover again attacked the New Deal’s spending policies 
and proposed an eleven-point fiscal program; on Novem- 
ber 20 the Republican National Committee announced a 
committee of sixteen to raise funds for the 1936 campaign. 
Up to November 17 the AAA had expended $204,156,- 
727 in buying farm surpluses. 


Canada-United States Agreement.—Both the United 
States and Canada professed satisfaction and foresaw 
benefits from the reciprocal trade agreements which were 
formulated in a treaty signed on November 15. The 
document consisted of fifteen Articles, Schedule I, listing 
American exports, and Schedule II, listing Canadian ex- 
ports. Under Article I, the United States and Canada 
agreed to grant “to the commerce of the other uncondi- 
tional most-favored-foreign-nation treatment in respect of 
custom duties and related matters.” The major conces- 
sions made to Canada by the United States were the 
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binding on the free list of Canadian exports now free 
of duty; reductions in duties on live stock, farm products, 
lumber, liquor, etc. ; the binding against increase of duties 
against foodstuffs, etc. The major concessions granted 
to the United States by Canada included: direct duty 
reductions on 180 items, and lowest rates for any non- 
British country on 767 items and sub-items; reductions 
to lowest rates on all other commodities; revision of 
the Canadian system of arbitrary valuation, and guarantee 
of benefits to commercial travelers and transit trade pass- 
ing through the United States. The treaty, it was hoped, 
would restore trade between the two countries to the 
pre-depression high level. 


Ethiopian War.—Gen. Emilio de Bono, commanding 
the Italian forces on the Eritrean front, was relieved of 
his charge and ordered back to Italy early last week. The 
Italian Chief of Staff, Marshal Pietro Badoglio, was named 
as his successor. During the week accounts of the cam- 
paigns in both the northern and southern fronts continued 
to be conflicting. But the following results of the week’s 
fighting seemed probable. In the north the right wing 
of the Fascist Army had progressed considerably along 
the Takkaze River; the center columns were at a stop 
just south of Makale. Here, according to an Italian dis- 
patch, a fierce battle took place on November 18 between 
twenty Italian airplanes and 20,000 Ethiopian troops, 
with the Ethiopians routed and their losses at 2,000 men. 
Ethiopian sources, however, claimed that not more than 
ten natives had been killed. In counter maneuvers three 
Ethiopian columns were reported to have evaded Italian 
troops and were penetrating into the province of Eritrea. 
Meanwhile in the south the Fascist army had advanced 
as far north as Sasa Baneh. But here on the banks of 
the Fanfan River they met a serious check, losing sixty- 
three of their tanks to the entrenched tribesmen. 


Sanctions Operating.—In Rome the Grand Council 
held a three-hour meeting on November 17 and then 
issued a summons calling upon all Italians to unite in 
resisting the economic sanctions imposed by the fifty-one 
nations and scheduled to become effective on November 
18. The date, said the Council, was a “ date of ignominy 
and inequity in the history of the world.” Roman citizens 
celebrated their unity in a festive mood, with flags flying 
in all the streets, but observers reported that resentment 
was high and that it was concentrated particularly upon 
Great Britain. Counter-boycotts, in so far as they are 
possible, were ordered. The Italian leaders displayed 
considerable concern over future shipments of commodi- 
ties, especially oil, from the United States, and were deeply 
alarmed over Secretary Hull’s rebuke to American ex- 
porters of oil, copper, trucks, scrap iron, steel, and other 
essential war materials. On November 19 Premier Mus- 
solini authorized various Government agencies to control 
all gold transactions of Italians at home and abroad, thus 
declaring a monopoly on gold. On November 20 it was 
announced that Addis Ababa had addressed a note to 
the League of Nations insisting that Ethiopia would agree 
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to no peace terms by which Italy would benefit from her 
aggression into Ethiopian territory. Ethiopia would re- 
fuse, said the note, to entertain any proposal “ which 
either directly or indirectly would allow the aggressor 
to reap the reward of his crime.” 


New Cardinals.—From Vatican City came the news 
that the Holy Father would hold consistories on Decem- 
ber 16 and 19, at which eighteen new Cardinals would 
be created and the red hat given to two others named 
at the last consistory but hitherto reserved in petto. These 
twenty new Cardinals would bring the number in the 
Coilege only one short of seventy, the full complement 
of the College. Archbishop Federico Tedeschini, Papal 
Nuncio to Spain, and Archbishop Carlo Salotti, Secretary 
of the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, are 
the two names hitherto reserved. The eighteen additional 
names are: Archbishops Enrico Sibilia, Francesco Mar- 
maggi, Luigi Maglione—Nuncios to Austria, Poland, and 
France respectively ; Archbishop Carlo Cremonesi; Arch- 
bishop Henri Baudrillart, Rector of the Institut Catholique 
of Paris; Archbishop Emanuel Suhard of Rheims; 
Archbishop Karl Kaspar of Prague; Archbishop 
Santiago Copello of Buenos Aires; Archbishop _Isi- 
doro Goma y Tomas of Toledo; and the following 
Monsignori: Camillo Caccia Dominioni, Nicola Canali, 
Domenico Jorio, Vincenzo La Puma, Federico Cattani 
Amadori, Massimo Massimi, Domenico Mariani—all 
Vatican officials. Also Father Pietro Boetto, S.J., will be 
raised, and the red hat also given to Msgr. Ignatius 
Gabriel Tappouni, Patriarch of Antioch, Syriac Rite. 


British Conservative Government.—Final returns on 
the recent Parliamentary election gave the Conservatives 
a majority of 246, nearly one hundred more than had been 
anticipated. It was a large cut from the majority of 411 
which they held in the last Parliament, but that majority 
was regarded as unwieldy. Labor increased its representa- 
tion by ninety-four seats, thus ensuring the return of a 
two-party system in Parliament. The Liberal party was 
practically eliminated as a political force. The representa- 
tion in the new Parliament will be, for the Government 
which still retains the name of a National Coalition: Con- 
servative, 386; Liberal National, 32; National Labor, 8; 
National, 3; and for the Opposition: Labor, 154; Liberal, 
17; Independent Liberal, 4; Independent Labor, 4; Inde- 
pendent, 3; Communist, 1. The popular vote cast was 
21,389,047, out of a possible vote of 31,000,000. The 
Government parties received 11,423,742 votes, and of 
this number 10,181,570 were Conservative. The Opposi- 
tion was given 9,965,305 votes, of which Labor was cred- 
ited with 8,268,595. All of the National Cabinet members 
who stood for re-election won their seats except Ramsay 
MacDonald, Lord President of the Council and former 
Prime Minister, and his son, Malcolm, Secretary for the 
Colonies. The elder MacDonald was defeated by 20,000 
in the constituency of Seaham Harbour, in Durham, a 
mining area which has suffered terribly in the depression 
period. Though offered a safe seat in another constituency, 
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he refused and maintained that he would not accept a 
peerage. Stanley Baldwin expressed the intention of re- 
taining both MacDonalds in the Cabinet. Two other 
members who did not stand for re-election, Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister and Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, were raised 
to the peerage and will continue in their Cabinet posts 
as members of the House of Lords. No changes, it was 
stated by the Prime Minister, were to be made in the 
Cabinet until the new year. 


Nazi Smoke Screen.—The statement by Church Min- 
ister Hanns Kerrl that Chancelor Hitler would cease his 
persecution of Christianity was later denied; but it was 
believed in informed circles to have been actually made 
by the Chancelor. It was felt he made it with the purpose 
of placating, or at least confusing, the thought of Cath- 
olics outside Germany. The statement was given wide 
publicity in Germany and throughout the world; after it 
had received sufficient circulation, a denial, given little 
prominence, was issued by the Nazis. That the statement 
was merely for foreign consumption and that Chancelor 
Hitler had not the slightest intention of abandoning his 
assaults upon the Christian religion was regarded as 
certain. The Most Rev. Peter Legge, Bishop of Meissen, 
who had been on the verge of a nervous breakdown since 
his arrest, was placed on trial before a Berlin criminal 
court on charges of having violated the foreign-exchange 
regulations. He was the first German Bishop to be tried 
in a German court in more than sixty years. The widely 
publicized confession of a Catholic young man that he 
had damaged a confessional and blamed the act on Hitler 
Youth members was, it was learned, extorted from him 
by Nazi police. The purported confession was displayed 
in posters all over Germany while the repudiation of 
the confession was suppressed. In the period between 
August and October, the Archbishop’s Curia of Munich 
introduced thirty-six complaints of anti-Catholic excesses 
with the Nazi authorities. A Reich court in Essen upheld 
the Burgomaster who had discharged a Catholic municipal 
employe for refusing to allow his children to join the 
Hitler Youth organization. 


Anti-Jewish Laws.—The Reich Government issued 
the first two executive orders laying down preliminary 
provisions for the enforcement of the anti-Jewish laws 
adopted at the Nuremberg congress. Persons who have 
only one Jewish grandparent may obtain Reich citizenship. 
Jews are classified as those persons descending from at 
least three racially full Jewish grandparents. Persons 
with two Jewish grandparents, if they belong to a Jewish 
religious community, or if married to a Jew, may not 
become citizens. Otherwise they may. Serious objection 
to the new regulations on the part of numerous members 
of the foreign diplomatic corps in Berlin was reported. 
Exports in October amounted to 390,500,000 marks which 
is 17,500,000 more than in the preceding month and 
25,000,000 more than in October of last year. The Ger- 
man trade balance was pulled out of the red for the 
first ten months of the year. Berlin Boerse quotations 
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staged a recovery in which gains of one to two points 
were frequent. 


Soviet Abolition of Currency Traffic.—A decree of 
November 14 by the Council of People’s Commissars in 
Moscow abolished, from January 1 on, virtually all cur- 
rency transactions except in exchange at the new official 
rate. The rate established for the ruble was approximately 
twenty cents. By this ruling the Government put an end 
to the double currency system under which the ruble was 
worth approximately four cents in foreign-currency 
transactions or the ‘“ Black Bourse” and the so-called 
gold ruble was worth eighty-seven cents. This ruling 
also put an end to the Torgsin chain of general-merchan- 
dise stores, which sell exclusively on payments in foreign 
money. The decree does not affect the incomes of Rus- 
sians, except those that live by remittances from abroad. 
For the latter, it was expected food and other living prices 
would become five times higher, unless they were dras- 
tically cut by January 1. As a result of the decree Torgsin 
shops were swamped by excited buyers seeking to make 
their purchases before the foreign currency should lose 
its value as a means of exchange. Women’s fur coats 
and shoes were in special demand. After February 1 all 
foreign exchange will have to be converted into rubles 
at the rate of five rubles to the dollar. In the meanwhile, 
the so-called Stakhanov movement, named after a young 
coal miner who showed especial zeal and ingenuity in 
speeding up production, was hailed as an “ historic move- 
ment on a gigantic scale for Communist labor.” Lazar 
M. Kaganovitch, Transport Commissar, to whom had 
been entrusted the fearful tangle of Russian transport 
problems after Commissar Rudzutak had been unable to 
solve them, declared that the worst was over in this line, 
and that Soviet transport would not fail the Red army. 


North China Split.—Continued press reports stating 
that a number of the North China Provinces proposed 
the immediate establishment of a separate Government 
independent of Nanking were definitely denied on Novem- 
ber 21. Chinese officials declared that the mission of 
Major-Gen. Kenji Doihara, Chief of the Japanese Intel- 
ligence in China, who was fostering the move on behalf 
of Japan, lacked authority to negotiate and was without 
the support of the Tokyo War Ministry. Had the North 
China autonomy proclamation gone into effect, about 
95,000,000 Chinese would have come under Tokyo’s in- 
fluence. It was understood that Manchurian troops were 
prepared to prevent a curb on the movement. Nanking 
leaders felt that the movement could not be successful 
unless backed by Japanese troops. 


Mexican Events.—On November 11 the Coahuila Leg- 
islature denied a petition that religious restrictions be 
lessened. The citizens had asked that the number of 
priests allowed be increased, since only five were per- 
mitted for a population of 436,425, spread over an area 
of 58,957 square miles. On November 18, residents of 
Vera Cruz petitioned President Cardenas to revoke the 
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1932 decrees which closed the only two churches in the 
city in which religious services were permitted. President 
Cardenas, who had been away from his office for some 
time due to ill health, returned on November 18. He 
immediately made public appearances to dispel rumors 
that he might have to take a long rest. It was reported 
on November 19 that Archbishop Francisco Orozco y 
Jimenez was gravely ill in Guadalajara. Another air-mail 
line into Mexico was discontinued on November 15 when 
the Mexican Government demanded that Mexican pilots 
and co-pilots be placed on the Pan American Airways 
planes. The company refused because Mexican pilots were 
not familiar with the planes and routes. In a clash between 
Gold Shirts and Communists in Mexico City on Novem- 
ber 20, five persons were killed and thirty-four injured. 
On November 17 the Knights of Columbus made public 
a letter which they had received from President Roosevelt. 
The President refused to take any action to halt religious 
persecution in Mexico, saying: “I decline to permit this 
Government to undertake a policy of interference in the 
domestic concerns of foreign governments and thereby 
jeopardize the maintenance of peaceful conditions.” 


George II in Greece.—The formal restoration of King 
George to the throne was set for November 24. His 
journey from England through Paris and Florence was 
unmarked. In the latter city he visited his sister, former 
Queen Helen of Rumania, and prayed at the tomb of 
his parents, King Constantine and Queen Sophia. Dis- 
affected Republicans continued their activities in Athens 
but every precaution was being taken to secure the re- 
stored monarchy. It was understood that George would 
pardon the Venizelist officers imprisoned after the March 
revolution, and many peasants involved in agrarian up- 
risings. It was rumored that Marshal Kondylis would 
resign. 


Cuban Arrests.—Reports from Havana disclosed the 
arrest of Cecil Vilar, former Secretary of the Confedera- 
tion of Labor and Communist leader, frustrated a plot 
to assassinate Jefferson Caffery, United States Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba. Secret agents of the Government believed 
the plot was inspired by radicals to provoke American 
intervention in Cuba in the hope of starting a revolution. 
Cuban authorities were making an investigation to find 
other radicals known to have been involved in the plot. 








Next week’s issue of AMERICA will be its an- 
nual Fall literary number. 

A principal feature of this issue will be 
America’s Christmas List of Books, which has 
been such a notable yearly offering. 

Articles on various current aspects of the 
literary scene will be contributed by R. Dana 
Skinner, Myles Connolly, Louis C. Haggerty, 
and Francis X. Connolly. 

Also included in the issue will be the first re- 
turns from the plebiscite on Catholic authors for 
the Gallery of Immortals. 
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